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John Cobb used K.L.G. plugs for the 
Land Speed Record of 3942 m.p.h. 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT. . Wherever the 
Sunbeam-Talbot goes, it is the centre of attraction . . . its 
swiftness in traffic, its sparkling performance on the open 


road, and its elegance all mark it as an exclusive car. 
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London Showrooms & Export Division-Rootes Ltd. Devonshire House Piccadilly London W.1 


BEETLE cement —a product 
of B.IP. research —enables 
stronger, lighter skis to be 
made from \aminated wood. 


Now Swedish Skis 


are better 


Once upon a time the Swedes cut their skis from 
the solid wood. Now, they find that the better way 
is to use layers of timber bonded together with Beetle 
cement and moulded to shape. Using these new- 
type skis, Swedish competitors won many Olympic 
events at St. Moritz this year. 

You may not work in timber, but it may sometimes 
happen that you can’t see the wood for the trees. 
That’s when an outside opinion on production 
problems can be of such value. If amino-plastics can 
help (and they invariably can) our research and 
development men, in co-operation with yours, 
will soon show you how. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 
1 Argyll Street * London * W1 
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U.S. AID FOR TURKEY: AMERICAN TANKS BEING LOADED ABOARD THE FREIGHTER YAZGAT AT BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


The agreement on United States aid for Turkey was signed in Ankara on 
July 12 last year, and after a U.S. survey group had had discussions with the 
Turkish General Staff it was decided that the grant of 100,000,000 dollars 
should be spent almost entirely on Turkey's military *needs, the Army receiving 
48,500,000 dollars; the Navy 14,500,000 dollars; and the Air Force 27,000,000 
dollars. Ten million dollars were allotted to the development of highways and 
arsenals. Of the 275,000,000 dollars recently earmarked for Greece and Turkey, 


75,000,000 may be used to help strengthen the Turkish forces still further, for, 
owing to scanty industrial resources, the country has been mainly dependent on 
arms from abroad. Our photograph shows American tanks being loaded aboard 
the Turkish freighter Yazgat at Brooklyn, New York, on March 17 as part of 
the military aid programme. The strength of the Turkish Army in 1938 was 
about 20,000 officers and 174,000 men, but it is estimated that in war some 
2,000,000 could be mobilised provided arms and equipment were available. 
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7 is difficult in a world so dominated by the existence 
of unhappiness to feel any certainty that the 
pursuit of happiness is the real business of man. Yet, 
when one contemplates all the misery, cruelty, per- 
version, waste, destruction and vileness which -spring 
from human unhappiness, even the most stoic philo- 
sopher must feel inclined to suspect 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of happiness ? Might we not do a great deal better 
in this respect ? ; 

Of course, our happiness is not merely physical, 
though the physical is so essential a part of it that no 
real happiness can exist for long without it. The form 
of mental happiness upon whose pursuit most people 


as many a jaded millionaire has found: the enjoyment 
of doing so arises from the stimulation of feelings of 
pride, relief, anticipation or achievement that can 
easily and very quickly be dulled. Both in their 
private and corporate capacities, men set far too 
much store on the pursuit of happiness by material 

acquisition. Of all ways of achieving 





that the eighteenth-century rationalists 
were not wholly wrong, and that the 
pursuit of happiness is a prior human 
concern. And this is borne out by ‘\ 


ONE HUNDRED 


LONDON NEWS” OF APRIL 1, 1848. 
TROUBLE IN BERLIN~A CENTURY AGO. 


YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED 


happiness it is probably the least 
successful. It also suffers from the 
fatal defect of being in its nature 
;, competitive. Men cannot take pride in 





the instinctive promptings of our 
own natures, unselfish as well as selfish. 
A mother’s first concern, for instance, 
is to make her child happy. Few of 
us can achieve very much or persist 
at any worth-while task unless ,we 
have something dt least to look 
forward to: some glimmer of personal 
happiness on the not too distant 
horizon. Happiness, it seems, is as 
necessary to human nature as food. 
A little of what one fancies, as the old 
song has it, does one good. This being 
so, it is worth considering what it is 
that produces happiness. And while 
one considers this, it is worth con- 
sidering also the extent to which 
the modern organisation of society, 
economic and political, is calculated to 
provide it. 

Consider, first, the physical and 
material foundations of happiness: the 
tangibles as opposed to the intangibles. 
The elementary, urgent, immediate 
craving for food, air, warmth, shelter, 
sleep is such that, when denied, even 
if only for a few hours, all possibility 





being better off than their neighbours 
unless there are some, or many, \ho do 
not enjoy it. What follows from this— 
jealousy, resentment, envy, revolution, 
war—can destroy far more happiness 
than the acquisition of material goods 
can achieve. 

A form of happiness sometimes 
associated with acquisition is that of 
esthetic pleasure. A man who owns 
a Constable or a Raeburn may derive 
happiness from the pride of possessing 
it. But he may also derive it merely 
from contemplating its beauty. The 
latter happiness, if the owner possesses . 
the spiritual capacity for it, is likely 
to be far more enduring than the 
former. Happily, esthetic appreciation 
can, and usually does, exist quite 
independently of material acquisition 
or ownership. Everyone who relishes 
a beautiful sunset or landscape, for 
instance, enjoys it; as does he who 
listens to great music or reads a noble 
book or poem. Yet there is sur- 
prisingly little of this pleasure in the 
modern world. A century of urbanism 





of happiness ceases, There are other 
physical cravings, too, less urgent, but “ 
whose continued denial seems equally, 
or almost equally, incompatible with 
normal happiness. Yet it would seem 


that the satisfaction of such pre- assigned, some evil genius prompted a regiment of cavalry to use their sabres against the burghers. The | 
infantry imitated their example, and fired indiscriminately on this dense mass of human beings.” } 





requisites to happiness is not an end in 


. » Nothi: 


“CONFLICT BEFORE THE ROYAL PALACE, AT BERLIN.” 


of the most terrible tragedies ever enacted. The King [of Prussia] had acceded to the wishes 

body of the most respectable 
r name. The military stationed 
the party stated that their 
Offered to a peaceable 


ene my Ht Sa TR, 
ied to the Palace to thank h jesty 
her ; whereupon 


a 
in t 


appears to have deprived the bulk of 
_our countrymen of it altogether. After 
a generation or two of life amid hideous 
and degrading industrial and urban 
surroundings, they have almost ceased 
to be aware that there is such a thing 
as beauty. They thus inadvertently 











itself, but only a means to anend. A 

man can make himself as unhappy by over-eating as 
by starvation. He can suffer, too, as great misery 
from too much warmth as from .too little: 
indeed, the primitive Christian notion of Hell has 
always been a place in which man is too warm 
to be happy. We must look, therefore, further 
than the satisfaction of these clamorous needs for 
the means of human happiness. We must look to 
the great physical end which all these cravings 
exist to further. And this is the state which we 
call health—a physical balance, that is, in which 
the individual has neither too little to eat nor 
too much, neitherstoo much physical exhaustion 
nor too little, neither frustrated appetite nor 
satiety. Without health a man cannot be long 
or perfectly happy: with perfect health he can 
enjoy a surprising amount of happiness, even if 
denied almost every other cause for happiness. 
It would seem, therefore, important, if the pursuit 
of happiness is to be regarded as a good, that 
human beings, whether in their individual or 
corporate capacities, should devote a good deal of 
thought and time to the acquisition of perfect 
health. It is extraordinary how little this is 
considered either by the modern individual or 
community. 

The overwhelming majority of those who live 
in our great cities live almost perpetually in an 
imperfect state of health, Yet most of us who 
are under, say, sixty, can recall a period when as 
young soldiers or sailors in one or other of the Great 
Wars, we enjoyed, asa result of the measures enforced 











on us to achieve it, perfect or almost perfect health. 
At such times, despite other factors which were often 
strongly antagonistic to happiness, we glowed with a 
strange and inexplicable contentment. Our children 
and dogs, too, generally evince it, capering and leaping 
for joy for no other reason apparently but the glow of 
perfect well-being in their bodies. And if office and 
factory life in towns, with vitiated air, poisoned and 
processed foods, inadequate exercise, deprives us of 
health, can we maintain that our civilised society, 
as at present constituted, is organised for the pursuit 


“THE DEAD CARRIED BEFORE THE KING AND QUEEN.” 


“In the early mornitig, several were filled with the slain 
ES ee meres in, which . .. were carried in funeral 


dread: 


miss a great deal of the birthright 
ofhappiness. The greatest esthetic happiness of all is 
to feel at one with nature in all its beauty, vitality 
and universal comprehension. Yet what proportion 
of our modern urban community ever achieves 
such happiness or realises even its existence ? 

A greater happiness than that which comes 
from having—whether the thing had been good 
or bad—is, to be derived from doing: in other 
words, from creation. God, when He made the 
land and the sea, saw that it was good; He 
made man in His own image. The happiness of 
the craftsman and the producer, of the mother, 
the teacher and the artist, of whoever loses 
himself in his work, is a happiness without alloy. 
Yet here again, how few enjoy it and how poorly 
the modern industrial community serves its citizens ! 
For the sake of increased material acquisition 
and the dubious and evanescent happiness that 

’ arises from it, we have robbed the craftsman of 
the pride, joy and freedom of his craft and turned 
him into a cog in a machine which he neither 
controls nor comprehends. The resultant discontent 
and frustration are threatening to defeat even 
the material ends of increased consumption and 
to destroy the very foundations of society. 

I have not written of the happiness which comes 
from companionship with one’s fellow-men and 
companionship with God. Friendship and love are 
still with us as part of the common lot of man, 
though even this in many parts of the world is 

_ being daily sacrificed to the pursuit of ideological 
ends: even in our own country we have seen 
homes and neighbourhoods deliberately broken 








seem to concentrate is possession : the possession, that 
is, of material things, not merely for physical enjoy- 
ment, like food, but for a more intangible kind of 
satisfaction: the satisfaction of feeling secure or . 
important or successful or better-off than one’s neigh- 
bours. Yet this satisfaction, too, it seems, is a means , - 
rather than an end. There is no lasting happiness in 
merely adding golden numbers to golden numbers, 


up by Government in pursuit of some supposedly 

higher communal end. Religion we have almost 
lost as a people, and with it the greatest and 
most enduring source of happiness of all: the happiness 
which arises from serene and unbreakable faith in a 
higher and beneficent purpose governing all existence. 
Our pursuit of happiness does not appear in recent 
years, therefore, to have been very successful. It 
seems as if it was time that we took a little more 
trouble about it. 








THE MOUNTBATTENS MEET ASSAM TRIBESMEN WHO FOUGHT UNDER HIS COMMAND IN 
S.E.A.C.: THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN AT A_ TRIBAL 
GATHERING AT SHILLONG, GREETING (LEFT) TRIBESWOMEN AND (ABOVE) NAGA TRIBESMEN. 


N their return from Burma, where they had been making presentations of certain 
historic objects to the new Republic of Burma (reported in our last issue), Lord 

and Lady Mountbatten attended on March 15 a tribal gathering at Shillong, a town of 
the Assam highlands, lying some 150 miles west of Kohima. This wild, romantic and 


little-known country had provided many warriors to fight against the Japanese when 
[Continued below. 





A CEREMONIAL DANCE WHICH RECALLS THE NAGAS’ FORMER HEAD-HUNTING PROCLIVITIES: THE 
‘* EXECUTIONER” APPROACHES ,THE CROUCHING “‘ VICTIM” IN ONE OF THE DANCES WHICH ENTERTAINED 
LORD AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN DURING THEIR VISIT TO THE ASSAM HIGHLANDS. 


Continued.) 

the fighting was 
critical round Kohima 
and Imphal, and 
Lord Mountbatten 
met, it is reported, 
men who had fought 
under his command 
when he was Supreme 
Commander, South- 
East Asia Command. 
The tribes had 
gathered for the day 
from far and wide, 
some, it is said, 
making a fortnight's 
journey to be present. 
As always on these 
occasions, dances 
played a prominent 
part in the celebra- 
tions, and the horn- 
bill head-dressed 
Nagas were noted in 
some of the ferocious 
dances in which their 
former head-hunting 
proclivities are be- 
lieved to be “ sub- 
limated." Our photo- 
graphs show that the 
war has left its mark 
on their costumes, 


one tribesman wear- 
ing Army boots, IN FULL FINERY, FROM HORNBILL HEAD-DRESS TO ARMY PLIMSOLLS : 


A SEDATE AND CHARMING DANCE BY KHASI HILL TRIBESFOLK: PART OF THE ENTER- 
A NAGA TRIBESMAN MAKES A PRESENTATION TO LORD MOUNTBATTEN. 


TAINMENT PROVIDED FOR LORD AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN AT THE SHILLONG GATHERING. another plimsolls. 


EARL MOUNTBATTEN WITH THE NAGAS: A TRIBAL GATHERING AND CEREMONIAL DANCES IN THE ASSAM HIGHLANDS. 








THAT HAUGHTY CITY AND THE FAVOURITE 


THE SIEGES ALLEE, ONCE THE LOVELIEST DRIVE IN 
INHABITANTS THROUGH THE BEAUTIFUL TIERGARTEN, NOW THE “SEAT OF DESOLATION.”’ 
still flank the rut-riddled road, but the green lawns are but rubble, and such trees 


IN THE HEART OF BERLIN: 
PROMENADE OF THE 


No visitor to Berlin in the pre-1939 years could fail to be impressed by. the Sieges 
a park with lakes, 


as remain are burnt and lifeless. On page 370 we give a photograph of the Sieges 
Allee before the war, for comparison with that reproduced on this page: 


the Tiergarten, 


Allee, the drive from the Kénigsplatz through 
It is true that the thirty-two marble statues of Prussian rulers 


gardens and woods. 
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IN FREEDOM IN PEACE AND WAR: 
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THE HEART OF LONDON, THAT KIND HOST, WHERE MEN OF ALL NATIONS MEET 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, FROM THE AIR, LOOKING WEST, WITH REGENT STREET CURVING TO THE RIGHT. 
Shakespeare called London “a kind host,” and it was one to men of the Allied running towards the bottom right). Eros is seen on the Shaftesbury Memorial 


nations during the war. The Rainbow Club for U.S. Service-men then occupied the Fountain; Piccadilly runs straight up the centre (left) with the curve of Regent 
Circus on the north side of Shaftesbury Avenue (shown Street, right. The London Pavilion occupies the centre triangle abutting on the Circus. 
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block nearest Piccadilly 
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ARMAGEDDON SUMMARISED. 


“THE SECOND WORLD WAR”; By CYRIL FALLS.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page ave not reproduced from the book. 


Js HE object of this book,” we are told on the 

jacket, ‘‘ is to provide a short, general account 
of the war for the average intelligent reader.’’ Cap- 
tain Falls reinforces this statement in his introduction. 
“ Politics and economics,” he says, “‘ admittedly exer- 
cised a profound influence upon the war. It is proper 
that they should be fully discussed, as they will be, 
and indeed to some extent have been. But I, with 
little space at my command, have decided to devote 
the greater part of it to those events into which 
politics and economics translated themselves. They 
themselves are indicated in the background, but as a 
rule lightly. Where I have found room for comment— 
and there has not been much—I have used it mostly 
for military commentary.” 

He has been cramped for space. ‘“‘ For the same 
reason I have devoted scarcely a sentence to the 
aftermath of the war. To have done so would have neces- 
sitated cutting out something else.’’ It certainly 
would, as he has tried to compress into 300 pages 
the events of a 
six-years war 
which’ raged 
almost all over 
the world. I won't 
say that he took 
on an impossible 
task, but he cer- 
tainly took on one 
which must in- 
evitably result in 
a book rather like 
an expanded en- 
cyclopedia article 
or a summary 
in the Annual 
Register. As a 
work of reference 
for facts about the 
movements and 
strengths of 
forces, the advan- 
tages and draw- 
backs which 
attended them in 
various fields, the 
outlines of 
strategy, the use 
of tactics, it is a 
remarkable com- 
pendium, But the 
military critic in 
Captain Falls, and 
the general his- 
torian, are as con- 
strained from the 
attacking point of 
view as was the 
British Army 
when it had the 
sea on its right 
flank and the 


Qattara Depres- 
sion on its left. 
They 


haven't got room 
to move. There 
are chapters 
which might have been written by any conscientious 
compiler, with a sense for selection, and a command 
of clear and frugal English, who had the files of the 
papers before him, but doggedly omitted to look at 
the illuminating commentaries of Captain Falls in 
those papers. But, after trudging through all the 
facts, regretting that Captain Falls had not rather 
undertaken a work on the scale of Mr, Churchill's 
“The World Crisis,’’ about the Kaiser's War (which, 
incidentally, included a volume, still revealing, called 
‘The Aftermath "'), there still linger in one’s mind 
certain critical remarks which he has, as it were, 
interpolated ; and he does allow himself, at the end, 
space for a brief ‘ General Survey.” 

As for the war itself, he briefly indicates some 
opinions and conclusions. He thinks that had the 
Germans had “a little more time at their disposal” 
they “could at least have made London uninhabit- 
able "': though he doesn't mention the possibility that 
had they dropped, with the risks they took in Crete, 
a few thousand parachutists on the perimeter of 
London in 1940, when the Home Guard were unarmed 
and undirected, they might, by blowing things up, 


and well-clipped hedges. 





*” The Second World War: A Short History.” By Cyril Falls. 
16 Maps. (Methuen; 15s.) 


BERLIN'S CELEBRATED SIEGES-ALLEE AS IT WAS BEFORE THE WAR: 
FLANKED BY THIRTY-TWO MARBLE STATUES OF PRUSSIAN RULERS, AND SHADED 


Berlin's Tiergarten, situated in the heart of the German capital, to the west of Unter den Linden, was the largest and most frequented park in the haughty Prussian 

- city. Extending over an area of 630 acres, it included lawns, lakes, woods and gardens beautifully laid out to provide the inhabitants of Berlin with an ideal 

simp ly prqmenets and pleasance. It was crossed by the celebrated Sieges-Allee, a splendid avenue running south from the Kénigsplatz through the eastern part of the Tiergarten. 
is, as illustrated in our pay was flanked with thirty-two marble statues of Prussian rulers, 

nm page 368 of this issue we reproduce a photograph showing the Si 


have starved London. He suggests that the better 
performance of Russia in Hitler’s War than in the 
Kaiser’s War was partly due to “the fact that 
the national spirit did not crack as it had under the 
obsolete administration of the Tsar, and the greater 
foresight and generosity of Russia's allies in support- 
ing her with supplies of all natures, from tinned food 
to tanks.’’ Here, I think, he is overdoing it. Stalin, 
unlike the Tsar, allowed no scope for later Stalins 
and Lenins to corrupt the troops. The Russian peasant 
fought just as well in the first war as he did in the 
later ore, and as, indeed, against Napoleon. Twenty 
years of industrial development under the Tsars might 
well have brought Russia to where she was in 1939: 
and there simply must be reservations made about the 
reference to “ the greater foresight and generosity of 
Russia’s allies in supporting her with supplies of all 
natures, from tinned food to tanks.’’ What was our 
main object in the Dardanelles Campaign ? It was to 
force an entrance to the Black Sea in order that we 





the “ seat of desolation,”’ treeless and bare. 


might supply Russia with munitions adequate to her 
men. This time we did it through Persia; and little 
thanks have we had. It was to be expected. The 
butchered Tsar, when young, issued a “‘ Peace Rescript "’ 
which foreshadowed the efforts of the League of 
Nations. But Molotov sent a telegram of congratulation 
to the Nazis on the evacuation of Dunkirk and 
(I quote Captain Falls) ‘The Russo-German pact 
was a principal factor in the early victories of Germany.” 
It is odd that the same Molotov (after whom the 
** Molotov Cocktail "’ was named) should still be entitled 
to hop about the world, having non-Molotov cocktails 
with Uno and the British Government, while neutrals 
like Spain (on the alleged ground that they are not 
“democratic "') are excluded from the party. 
Soldiering has been Captain Falls's chief concern ; 
but it is evident, at the end, that he is now chiefly 
engaged with air-forces and weapons directed through 
the air. He evidently thinks that Bomber Command 
overdid the obliteration of German cities, in “ a private 
war,” instead of using its strength more against 
submarine pens and rocket-sites. But he admits 
that American bombing of Japanese towns reduced 
Japan to helplessness. “It was unendurable, and 
there can be no shadow of doubt that Japan was utterly 
and hopelessly defeated before the dropping of the 


THE SPLENDID VISTA OF THE DRIVE ACROSS THE TIERGARTEN, 


leaming white against the deep green b 
-Allee as it is to-day, reduced by war damage to a dreary waste, 
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CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS, WHO SINCE 1939 HAS WRITTEN A WEEKLY ARTICLE 
In “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” ON WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH ; 
AND WHO IS THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


weekly articles on 
military affairs, is the 
Military Correspondent 
of The Times and, since 
October 1946, Chichele 
Professor of the History 
of War at Oxford. He 
is the son of the late 
Sir Charles Fausset 


London University, 
and abroad. Duri 
World War I. he serv: 
with the Royal Innis- 
killing Fusiliers, on the 
, and as a liaison 
officer with the French. 
Between wars he was 
working on the official 
history of the 1914-18 
War, and he has a num- 
ber of official and un- 
Official publications to 
his credit, 


for the<Job.” 


first atomic 
bomb.” I think 
that this was said 
a year or two ago 
by Lord Mount- 
batten. His justi- 
fication for the 
dropping of atom- 
bombs (and the 
Germans were 
after them as, 
I suppose, the 
Russians are now) 
is that they prob- 
ably saved many 
lives, the fanatical 
Japanese troops 
being otherwise 
willing to contest 
a landing to the 
death. But he is 
uncertain as to 
whether President 
Roosevelt would 
have authorised 
their use (I also 
remember Mr. Churchill saying during the war: 
“We must not sink to their level”), and not 
‘sure whether or not a demonstration as to their 
deadliness on a sparsely-inhabited area mightn’t have 
brought the Japanese to a halt just as well as the 
wholesale massacres of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, where 
men, women and children may still be withering and 
peeling away, knowing nothing of the why and the 
wherefore, as a result of those stupendous man-made 
cataclysms. 

The one thing certain is that he agrees with the 
rest of us about the pity that men’s brains should 
have been so misused, and the appalling difficulty 
of controlling the monster that has been unleashed. 
“ The harnessing of science to war, as already achieved 
or manifestly impending, has reached a stage at which 
any further advance is practically superfluous and can 
but duplicate the destructive effects already at the 
disposal of great nations when they go to war. The 
bare maintenance of civilisation is by no means as 
inevitable as has commonly been. assumed. In 
contact with the new forces it is in fact relatively 
fragile. The late war has given us sufficient indication 
that it would not be difficult to disrupt the basis of 
civilisation altogether and to plunge this planet and 
its inhabitants into chaos. We have been warned.” 


BY MANY FINE TREES. 
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Captain Falls, who is 
known to- 
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TRIESTE FOR ITALY? THE WESTERN POWERS’ 
SOLUTION FOR AN UNWORKABLE SITUATION. 


. 





(aBove.) THE MUNI- 
CIPIO, OR CITY HALL, OF 
TRIESTE, WHICH LOOKS 
OVER THE PIAZZA DELL’ 
UNITA TO THE HARBOUR. 


TRIESTE : THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE, FOR WHICH THE UNITED NATIONS COULD FIND 
NO AGREED OCCUPANT, AND SO THE CRUX OF THE RECENT THREE-POWER OFFER TO ITALY. 
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ONCE MORE OFFERED TO ITALY: ‘TRIESTE, SEEN FROM THE NORTH, 


PART OF TRIESTE’S FINE WATERFRONT, SHOWING SOME OF THE MODERN TOWN, LYING PARTLY SHOWING THE MANY MOLES AND, IN THE DISTANCE, CAPODISTRIA. 


ON RECLAIMED LAND. THE OLD TOWN LIES BEHIND, MOSTLY ON HIGHER GROUND. 
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THE LLOYD TRIESTINO BUILDING, WHICH WITH THE MUNICIPIO AND GOVERNOR'S CROWDED WITH SMALL CRAFT: TRIESTE’S CANAL GRANDS, WHICH LEADS OFF FROM THE 
PALACE (TOP PICTURES), FRAMES THE LIVELY WATERFRONT SQUARE, PIAZZA DELL’ UNITA. HARBOUR TO END IN FRONT OF THE CHURCH OF SANT ANTONIA (CENTRE BACKGROUND). 


On Saturday, ‘March 20, the three Powers—Great Britain, the United States and strengthen the present Government's chances at the coming elections. eee 
France—sprang a surprise with their joint announcement that the proposed plan where the population is very largely Italian, joy was tempered by a of my ° 
for a free city of Trieste was unworkable, and their proposition that the city be reaction. The proposal has, it is believed, somewhat ——— _— a. ~ 
handed back to Italy. These views were communicated to Italy, and also to Russia | thought that Russia and Yugoslavia were about to make a somewhat sim + : m 
as the fourth Power mainly instrumental in framing the Italian Peace Treaty. In | not so far-reaching, proposal with a view of assisting the gg ¥ taliar 
Italy the proposal was received with jubilation, and it is expected that it will elections of April 18. The Yugoslavs made a formal protest on Mare , 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: TOPICAL NEWS 
ITEMS CAPTURED BY THE CAMERA. 


(LEFT.) WELCOMED HOME 
FROM PAKISTAN : PIPERS 
OF THE 2ND BATTALION, 
THE BLACK WATCH 
MARCHING PAST THE 
SALUTING-BASE IN PERTH. 


(RIGHT.) WEARING THE 
GARLANDS PRESENTED TO 
HIM BY MAJOR-GENERAL 
MOHAMMED AKBAR KHAN, 
C.-IN-C. PAKISTAN FORCES: 
R.S.M. STRACHAN, 2ND 
BATTALION, THE BLACK 
WATCH. 


On March 24 pipers of 
the 2nd Battalion, The 
Black Watch led the 
troops past the saluti 

base during Perth’s wel- 
come home to the regi- 
ment after its eleven 
years’ overseas service, 
and return from Pakistan. 
In our issue of March 13 
we published photo- 
graphs taken in Karachi 
during the ceremonial 
farewell parade when the 
battalion marched 
through the city with 
fixed bayonets and 
Colours fiying—a privi- 
lege accorded for the 

occasion. 
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THOMAS A BECKET GATHERED 
ON THEIR WAY TO CANTER- 
BURY: SALTWOOD CASTLE, AT 
HYTHE, KENT, WHICH IS TO 
BE SOLD BY LADY CONWAY 
GATHERED TO HEAR ITALY’S LEADING COMMUNIST: A SECTION OF OF ALLINGTON—A VIEW SHOW- 
THE SICILIAN CROWD WHICH HEARD SIGNOR TOGLIATTI AT CATANIA, ING THE TWIN TOWERS BUILT 
The Italian elections arranged for April 18 have been generally regarded as a key point BY ARCHBISHOP COURTENAY 
of the resistance to Communist infiltration westwards, Signor Togliatti’s speech, 
above, was given the day before the Western Powers’ Trieste proposal. 


WHERE THE MURDERERS OF i 








BEING PLACED IN ITS NEW POSITION OUTSIDE THE WEST WING OF THE NATIONAL 


A RARE EVENT WHICH “ BROUGHT THE BLESSING OF COMPARATIVE QUIET TO THE CITY “- GALLERY AFTER CLEANING: GRINLING GIBBONS’S FINE STATUE OF JAMES I. 


‘ cRUS 9N MARCH 16, ACCOMPANIED BY HAIL, RAIN AND WIND—A VIEW Grinling Gibbons’s statue of James I!. was in its new tion outside the National Gallery 
ST a — oe y.M e. A. BUILDING IN THE BACKGROUND on March 22, Before the war it stood ey the Admiralty, fine we west across St. James's Park 
SHOWING THE «M.C.A. > 1a site now occupied by the Admiralty “ 
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TORNADO HAVOC IN THE UNITED STATES: 
A TYPE OF DISASTER UNKNOWN IN BRITAIN. 


Pepe 2 





A TORNADO-WRECKED 

CHURCH IN LANDECK, OHIO: 

THE STEEPLE CAME CRASH- 

ING DOWN ON A NEIGHBOUR- 

ING SCHOOL, KILLING TWO 

PUPILS AND INJURING 
OTHERS. 


SUGGESTIVE OF A BATTLEFIELD AFTER BOMBARDMENT: THE REMAINS OF A FOSTERBURG ARD things are 


HOUSE. THE TWISTED METAL IN THE BACKGROUND (RIGHT) WAS A CAR. said of the 
: British climate, but 


in this country we 
are not called upon 
to suffer the terrible 
storms which, at 
times in the United 
States, work havoc 
as severe as that 
caused by air raids. 
On March 19, tor- 
nados swept through 
Hlinois, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and 
Texas, doing several 
million dollars’ worth 
of damage to homes 
and property. It was 
reported that thirty- 
six persons had been 
killed in Illinois and 
three in Ohio, and 
that Bunker Hill and 
Fosterburg were 
nearly levelled to the 
ground. Heavy rain, 
accompanied by wind, 
drove streams from 
their beds and caused 
floods. A tornado is 
a violent storm over 
a limited area, especi- 
ally a rotatory one 
travelling in a nar- 
row path. It is col- 
loquially known 4 TRAGIC FIGURE: A BETHESDA, OHIO, HOUSEHOLDER WHO 


A POIGNANT PICTURE RECALLING SIMILAR SCENES IN THIS COUNTRY AFTER WARTIME AIR in America as a RETURNED FROM SHOPPING TO FIND HER HOME DESTROYED 


RAIDS: A WOMAN WATCHING HER HUSBAND SEARCH THE RUINS OF THEIR FOSTERBURG HOME. twister.” 
o'r 
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REDUCED TO THE LIKENESS OF A GARGANTUAN PILE OF KINDLING- WOOD: A HOUSE 


AN AIR VIEW 
IN ALTON, ILLINOIS, AFTER THE STORM OF MARCH I9 HAD SWEPT OVER IT. 


RECALLING THE DEVASTATION CAUSED BY BOMBING ATTACKS IN BRITAIN : 
OF BUNKER HILL, ILLINOIS, WHICH WAS PRACTICALLY LEVELLED BY THE STORM. 
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EW can have heard or read without a 
certain disquietude the Prime Minister’s 
recent statement about the necessity for 
displacing Communists, Fascists, and their 
known sympathisers from positions in the 
Civil Service concerned with the security of 
the State. The occasion was a grave one ; for 
Mr. Attlee’s statement was certainly hastened, 
and may well have been brought about, by the 
overthrow of democratic government in ? 
Czechoslovakia by a Communist coup d’état. Nor was this 
announcement the only repercussion to that event. There 
has also been serious discussion about the possibility of 
Communist infiltration into the B.B.C., which might bring 
about a danger less serious in kind but subtler and harder 
to detect than treason in the Civil Service. Simultaneously 
it has been decided to carry out a check upon the staff 
engaged upon the rocket range in Central Australia. 
together with various other recent features of international 
news, such as President Truman’s demand for military 
conscription in the United States, these things typify the 
worsening of the international situation and the growth 
of suspicion since the revolution in 


Taken 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


THE PRINCIPLE OF LOYALTY TO THE STATE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


decide between the guilt or innocence of those who appealed 
to it, since neither would be involved. - Nevertheless, 
it does not seem extravagant to imagine a tribunal which 
might be asked to decide whether or not it was fair 
to include such persons in the ranks of the Fascists, the 
Communists, or the “ fellow- travellers” of the latter. 
I suppose the real trouble is that it might be unwise 
to supply even a carefully selected and well accredited 
tribunal with all the sources of evidence, but if so, that 
only shows how slippery is the slope on which we stand. 
I still feel that the Government might think out further 
safeguards to ensure that no injustice is done. I am 
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‘between Catholicism and Protestantism. 
What we have witnessed during the last 
generation in place of this has been a conflict 
between ideologies, or political and social 
theories. And this conflict has taken a form 
as bitter and fundamental as that of. the 
religious wars and the religious conflicts 
in general. Fascism in the years before 
and during the late war, Communism at 
the present moment, are doctrines professed 
with such intensity that they transcend all loyalties, 
of nationality, of dedication to national causes, of oaths, 
of family. We have, as it were, returned to the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, when a Stanley could go over to 
the Spaniards in the Low Countries and take his troops 
with him. During the late war Britons were locked up 
under Regulation 18B because the Ministry of Home 
Security rightly or wrongly believed that to leave them 
at large would endanger-the safety of the State. Since 
then the conduct of certain foreign Communists has shown 
that they placed loyalty to the Communist ideal and the 
behests of Rusia, which embodied it, above their natural 

sentiments of patriotism. This provides 





Czechoslovakia. It is true that the dis- 
graceful events in Canada may have had ( 


A DIVIDED BERLIN CELEBRATES THE REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


"\ no dilemma for authoritarian States, 
which get rid of those who oppose their 
particular form of ideology; but it does 





a part in the Government’s decision. 
The fact remains, however, that it has had 
all information about these at its disposal 
for a long time, but has taken action 
only since the Czechoslovak incident. 

The first impression made by the 
Prime Minister’s statement is one of 
dismay that there should be in the 
country a body of opinion which, in the 
Government's view, cannot be relied 
upon to subordinate its political opinions 
to the loyalty owed to the State where 
Russia is concerned. I say Russia, 
because it is manifestly that country 
which Mr. Attlee had in view. Fascists 
will be included in what has been, 
perhaps: with exaggeration, called a 
“‘ purge”; but the Fascist States have 
been overthrown in war and, if there 
are Fascists carrying out secret duties 
in our Civil Service, they have no outside 
agency to report to which could endanger 
the State. It is Communists and sym- 
pathisers with Russian action in Eastern 
and Central Europe who are believed to 
constitute the danger. The second 
impression—here I speak only for myself 
and friends with whom I have discussed 
the matter—is nervousness over a 
departure from the modern traditions of 
this country that opinion is free and 
that action is taken against individuals 
or collections of individuals, not for 








create for free States, which profess belief 
in freedom of opinion, a difficult and 

It is not the only one which the British 
Government of to-day has to face. The 
penetration of the Trade Unions by 
Communism has notoriously been most 
effective. in cases where the Unions con- 
cerned, or their members, are likely to 
be in possession of aspects of knowledge 
which it is most necessary to keep secret. 
Again, physical scientists, who are in these 
days likely to come into close contact with 
secrets concerned with national defence, 
are curiously vulnerable to Communist 
propaganda. There exist various ex- 
planations of this weakness on the part of 
a section among them. My own view is 
that it is largely subconscious. They 
observe that the scientist in Communist 
States is one of the most honoured of 
men, that he is accorded privileges denied 
to others, given almost a free hand, 
accorded a position of the highest honour, 
permitted to make such experinients as 
he pleases. In this country, on the other 
hand, scientists are not as highly regarded 
as they ought to be—and, incidentally, 
all but the outstanding figures among 
them are badly paid. These circum- 
stances colour their political opinions and 
incline them to the belief that Communism 





vicious opinions but for vicious actions, { 
for offences. I and those who think with ; 
me are prepared to admit that in this \ 


BERLIN DEMOCRATS CELEBRATE THE CENTENARY OF PRUSSIAN PARLIAMENTARY INSTITUTIONS : 
CROWDS GATHERED AT THE REICHSTAG IN THE WESTERN POWERS’ ZONE OF BERLIN. 


and science are predestined companions 
and that the future of science is assured 
— only under Communism. Yet the 








instance the danger is real and that the 
precaution announced by Mr. Attlee is 
justified, but we do not feel happy about it 
or quite sure that full safeguards aguinnt 
injustice will accompany it. 

The traditions of which I have spoken 
are not long established. When our ancestors 
were confronted with the problem of divided 
loyalties two and three-quarter centuries ago, 
they solved it in a much more rough-and- 
ready way. This was in 1673, when England 
was engaged in an extremely unpopular war 
against the Dutch and the ally of Catholic 
France, when there was reason to believe that 
the Duke of York, heir-presumptive to the 
throne, had embraced Catholicism. Parliament 
then passed, without a division in either House, 
the famous Test Act, which laid down that 
any individual who refused to take the oath 
of allegiance and supremacy, and to receive 
the sacrament according to the rites of the 
Church of England, should be incapable of 
public employment, military or civil. There 
is a certain resemblance between the two 
cases, although no tests of this sort are 
suggested to-day, because in both, penalties 





Government and the fighting Services 
are to-day dependent upon scientists as never 
before: I do not pretend that more than a 
small fraction of the number of genuine scientists 
in this country are Communists or even 
“ Cryptos,” but I fear the fraction is larger than 
among other people of comparable erudition. 

Then there are a few prominent personalities 
who frame their public utterances in such a 
way that they cannot be said ever to commit 
themselves. If they do not actually keep one 
foot in the Communist camp, they retain the 
liberty to step over into it at any moment 
. without laying themselves open to the reproach 
of glaring inconsistency. I have followed the 
tight-rope walking of one with — particular 
interest—and I do not think I involve myself 
or this paper in risk of libel by saying so 
because there are a number of others who pursue 
the same. tactics. In fact, the Government 
must be aware that if ever a Communist 
coup d@’é#at were to be carried out in this 
country there would not be wanting men already 
in the public eye who would be prepared to throw 
in their lot with the victors—after their victory 
was thoroughly assured—and who have care- 











are applied not for any offence, but for hold- 


fully regulated their utterances during the 


past few years so that these should create 
no bar to their assumption of office under a 
Communist régime 


IN SOVIET BERLIN: THE FORMATION OF A COMMUNIST “ SHADOW” GOVERNMENT \ 
MARKS THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN PRUSSIA. | 


ing certain opinions considered likely to under- ‘a 
mine loyalty to the State. It is amusing, but | 
one hopes not apposite, to note that one 


The year bay in Berlin, as in many other Continental ee. was marked by revolution ; and ° 
Member of the Government of that day, the more accidental rising, reported in our issue of the time and reproduced on page 366 \ And yet with all this I still advocate caution. 
Arlington, was rognetet, ay Ceypto-Cathelic, of this issue, was the beginning 4 various pmo ne .% the eee i oe two- After all, if there is to be any moral distinction 
and that another, Clifford, refused to take | baiday to mark the centenary. The celebrations were the zones of the Western { between our form of State and that of the 
the Test and laid down his recently acquired \ Powers the Social, Christian and Liberal Democratic parties staged a great demonstration on the | Communists, it must be founded upon freedom 
and much-coveted Lord High Treasurer’s staff. } os of the gutted Reichstag under the slogan “ Friede, Freiheit, Demokratie” (“ Peace, Free- , of the individual, freedom of opinion, freedom 
The majority of students of history now look ; ¢ Democracy), Semetens 96 ast jom from fear in the Russian | ‘ : 

e y easy res \ Zone ; about a mile away, on the other side of the Brandenburg Gate, which, as one speaker at the } of thought. If we lose this we lose also all 
back upon the Test Acts as inevitable but \ Reichstag said, “ marks the frontier of freedom,” the Comménist ’s Congress gathered | the idealism for which we profess to stand. 
also without ‘ \ under another an “ Fur Einheit und Coatin Eoveens " (“ For Unity and a Just ust Peace”) And if that is lost, where is inspiration to 

It has been urged that a special tribunal { ““RJdow” G pany oon unsid Gr ral Roberteca’s tid cto srt of come from? Let us admit that the steps 
should be set up to hear the appeals of any Te demeneany cat) bes ts tees eae calets Gand on as ees ee } which the Government now proposes to take 








public servants who may be displaced on the 
grounds of Communist or Fascist professions 
or leanings. Objection is taken to this on the plea 
that the tribunal would have no cases to try. No offence 
is alleged to have been committed by the persons in question 
—if it had been, there is suitable and drastic machinery 
for dealing with them. How, ask the objectors, can you 
try a state of mind? Besides, Ministers can be relied 
upon, we are told, to investigate personally each case 
brought before their notice and to ensure that no injustice 
is done. And at the time of writing it appears that the 
Government has decided against an appeal tribunal. I must 
own that I am not wholly convinced by this reasoning. 
It is quite true that a tribunal would not be called upon to 
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are unavoidable in view of the physical 





a high Tory and 2? detest Communism—but I do not 
like “ purges " either. 

This subject causes reflection upon the world’s reversion 
to bad habits of earlier days. Divided loyalties were not 
new in the days of the Test Act of 1673, nor have they 
appeared in this country alone. Yet there was a long period 
during which they seemed to have vanished for good. 
They began with the Reformation and came to a temporary 
end with a decline in religious antagonism. As this 
developed into a widespread indifference to religion itself, 
it appeared unlikely that they would ever be revived. They 
have been revived, but no longer in the form of a conflict 


in which this country stands, But 
let the Government expand the Prime Minister’s bald and 
summary statement to show that it will investigate each 
individual case, that no man will be condemned by the 
type of Minister—all too well known in most Governments— 
who accepts whatever comes up to him from his senior 
advisers without question, and, at the very least, that every 
man will have the right to bring his case before the Home 
Secretary himself. I speak above all of the “ fellow- 
travellers,” who are the most difficult to define. In these 
days the safety of the State must transcend other con- 
siderations, but we who call ourselves democrats must be 
careful not to make avoidable mistakes in these matters. 





N.B.—The photographs reproduced on this page do not illustrate the above article by Captain Cyril Falls. 
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(ABOVE.) CAMBRIDGE LEADING OXFORD AS THEY APPROACH HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE. 
17 


WON BY CAMBRIDGE IN THE RECORD TIME OF 
Enormous crowds lined the banks of the Thames from Putney to Mortlake on 
March -27 to see the ninety-eighth Boat Race, which Cambridge won in the record 
time of 17 mins, 50 secs. ; finishing five lengths ahead of Oxford, whose time was 
only two seconds slower than the previous record of 18 mins. 3 secs. set up by 
Cambridge in 1934. Cambridge has now won fifty-two races and Oxford forty-five. 
There was a strong north-east wind blowing and an exceptional tide which pro- 
vided perfect conditions for the race. Shortly after the start, the Cambridge 


(BELOW.) 
MINS. 50 SECS. : 
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THE FINISH, WITH CAMBRIDGE FIVE LENGTHS AHEAD OF THE DARK BLUES. 
THE NINETY-EIGHTH BOAT RACE, 


No. 6 (E. A. P. Bircher) caught a crab and the crew stopped rowing while he 
recovered his oar, then, rallied by Barton, settled down to overtake Oxford, whom 
they led by half-a-length at the Mile. At Hammersmith Cambridge were just clear 
of Oxford, but soon started to go away and led by about three lengths at Chiswick 
Eyot. Two incidents provided additional excitement--a launch was run down by a 
steamer, the occupants being rescued by other craft; and an aircraft from which 
a commentary was to be broadcast had to return to Croydon with engine trouble 
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LIFE IN FINLAND, THE REPUBLIC INVITED TO MAKE A PACT WITH RUSSIA. 
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SITUATED IN MANNERHEIM WAY, HELSINKI: THE PARLIAMENT BUILDING. THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES CONSISTS OF ONE CHAMBER OF 200 MEMBERS, 
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INDICATING THE PUBLIC 
ANXIETY ROUSED BY MR, 
STALIN’S PROPOSAL OF A PACT 
oF ‘* FRIENDSHIP AND MUTUAL 
ASSISTANCE": CROWDS OUT- 
SIDE THE PRESIDENTIAL 
PALACE, HELSINKI. 


USSO-FINNISH 

talks on the “ pact 
of friendship and mutual 
assistance"’ suggested 
by Mr. Stalin in a per- 
sonal letter to Mr. Paasi- 
kivi, President of Fin- 
land, were due to open 
in Moscow on March 22, 
but were postponed till 
Mr. Pekkala, the Prime 
Minister, who had been 
ill, was able to go there 
on March 24 to head 
‘the delegation. Mr. 
Truman said in his 
speech on March 17 that 
Soviet pressure on Fin- 
land was “ to the hazard 
of the entire Scandi- 
navian peninsula.’”” On 
March 20 we published a 
photograph of the Fin- 
nish Cabinet in session. 
Finland was. from 1809 
united to the Russian 
Empire as an autonom- 
ous Grand Duchy. In 
1917 the House of Repre- 
sentatives proclaimed its 
independence. It is a 
republic according to the 
Constitutional Law of 

July 17, 1919. 


(RIGHT.) 

WITH THE SPEAKER'S DAIS IN 
THE CENTRE: THE INTERIOR 
OF THE FINNISH PARLIAMENT 
DURING A_ SESSION, THE 
DEMOCRATIC UNION (EXTREME 
LEFT, INCLUDING COMm- 
MUNISTS) HAS FIFTY MEMBERS. 
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THE FLOWER MARKET IN HELSINKI: OWING TO THE CLIMATE, MANY OF THE BOUQUETS THE FISH MARKET, WITH THE FISH VENDOR WEARING AN AIRMAN’S FUR AND 
ARE ARRANGEMENTS OF DYED TWIGS AND FEATHERS, BUT AT THIS TIME OF THE YEAR LEATHER HELMET FOR PROTECTION AGAINST THE COLD: THE FINNISH HOUSEWIFE IS 


THEY ALSO INCLUDE PUSSY WILLOW AND CATKINS, BUYING A FINE PIKE, 
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CAPITAL OF 


THE SPACIOUS NEW CITY OF 


DESIGNED BY THE FAMOUS FINNISH ARCHITECTS, JANTTI AND LINDGREN: THE SPORTS 


STADIUM, IN WHICH 45,000 PEOPLE CAN BE ACCOMMODATED, 


THE PRINCIPAL THOROUGHFARE IN THE FINE MODERN CITY OF HELSINKI: 

WHICH THE FINNISH GOVERNMENT OFFICES AND OTHER IMPORTANT BUILDINGS ARE 

THE SEVERE AND UTILITARIAN LINES OF THE BUILDINGS ENDOW THE CITY WITH 
ATMOSPHERE AND DIGNITY. 


Finland is often talled a new country, in the sense that only since 1917, when she 
won her freedom from Russia, has she been an independent nation, and Helsinki 
is a young city, although it was founded in 1640 and has been the capital sinee 1812, 
for its most important buildings date from only twenty years ago, when Eliel Saarinen 
built the great railway station and Sirén followed with the Parliament House. The 
buildings of this period are very successful. They are carried out in the splendid 
native granite in shades from pink to rosy red, combined with coloured bricks, 


THE FINNISH REPUBLIC: 
HELSINKI. 
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A LANDMARK OF HELSINKI, CAPITAL OF FINLAND: 


STADIUM, WHERE IT IS HOPED TO HOLD THE OLYMPIC GAMES OF 1952. 


MANNERHEIM WAY, ON 
SITUATED. 
A MASCULINE 


WELL-EQUIPPED TO FACE THE SEVERITY OF THE NORTHERN WINTE? IN FINLAND : 
A POLICEMAN ON DUTY IN HELSINKI, 


PHOTOGRAPHED LAST MONTH. 

glittering metals and concrete. The strong vertical lines and narrow fenestration of 
their design combine to produce an impressive effect. The Stadium, which will hold 
45,000 people, was planned for use in the Olympic Games of 1940, but these were 
postponed on account of the war, and it is hoped that they will be held there in 
1952. Athleticism is a feature of Finnish life, and Finns have won many Olympic 
titles since, at the 1912 Games, the Finnish flag was for the’ first time displayed on 
an Olympic stadium, in spite of the protests of Russia. 





THE GREAT TOWER OF THE SPORTS 
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WORKED BY A COMPLEMENT OF 39 (OFFICERS 
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DRAWN BY OUR SpPEcIAL Artist, G. H. Da 
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WATER LINE 
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SHOWING DETAILS OF THE STANDING AND RUNNING RIGGING, AND THE TOTAL SPREAD OF CANVAS (AMOUNT 


The four-masted barque Pamir sailed up the English Channel on December 21, 1947, 
eighty days after leaving Wellington, New Zealand, with a cargo which included 
wool and tallow and sixty-four cases of Christmas gifts of clothing. In our issue 
of January 3 we gave a full-page photograph of her under full sail, and on 
January 24 we published another camera study of her berthed in the Royal 
Victoria Dock, with her crew overhauling her canvas. She has roused great 


interest during her stay in London, and many members of the public took 
advantage of the permission to visit her which was granted in December and 
later while she was lying in Shadwell Basin. On March 3, T.R.H. Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Duke of Edinburgh inspected her. Pamir was built in Hamburg 
by Blohm and Voss in 1905, and was seized by the New Zealand Government 
in 1941 as a war prize from Finland. Her length of hull is 310 ft., and 
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E IMMENSELY COMPLICATED RIGGING OF A FOUR-MASTED BARQUE. 


st, G. H. DAvis, ON BOARD THE “ Pamir.” 
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AMOUNTING TO 45,000 SQ. FT.): THE PAMIR, WHICH WAS DUE TO SAIL FOR ANTWERP SHORTLY AFTER EASTER. 


and 2400 tons of slag. When only in ballast without cargo, she needs 800 tons 
of ballast to stand up in port, 1000 tons to move round harbour, 1200 tons 
to tow at sea and 1500 tons to sail at sea. Pamir expected to sail after 
Easter on her return voyage. Our drawing illustrates the complicated rigging 
to London she averaged of a four-masted barque. The Pamir is one of the four surviving sailing-ships 
which used to take part in the “‘ wheat race" from Australia. 


breadth 46 ft. She has a gross tonnage of 2796 and carries a complement of 
thirty-nine (officers and crew). The height of her mainmast, keel to truck, is 
210 ft. and from deck to truck, 180 ft., and her total spread of canvas’ amounts 
to 45,000 square feet. In the mainsail alone there are 2,000,000 hand-stitches. 


During her voyage from Wellington, New Zealand, 
7 knots. She has been in Shadwell Basin loading with 1000 tons of cement 
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SHIPS _IN SERVICE OR,.TO COMMISSION DURING 1948. & 
BATTLESHIPS. 4. VANGUARD, DUKE OF YORK, ANSON, HOWE. & 
TRAINING. < 
FLEET CARRIERS. 3. VICTORIONS, TRAINING (SEAMENnctAVIATION) | | 
IMPLACABLE, ILLUSTRIOUS. Oem kom 
LIGHT CARRIERS. 5. TRAINING e 
“OCEAN, TRIUMPH 
THESEUS, VENGEANCE, | 
GLORY (Date uncertain) ) : e 
nal 17 +7 wing ) 
2 CANADIAN. 5 RALIAN. 2 IN NEW ZEALAND. Be 
DESTROYERS. 52 + 19 Empire. 18 FOR TRAINING. B 
a 
i 
_ 
wl 
_ 
8 AUSTRALIAN. Le 
Aisa 
8 TRAINING. 
FRIGATES (HUNT Class). 5. J 
an 
OTHER FRIGATES. 40. ALSO A NUMBER OF EMPIRE VESSELS. ‘ 
a ae a a ee Se ee Oe ee a 
——aa Sa ee a 
18 FOR TRAINING. 
ALSO 14 FLEET MINESWEEPERS. . 
THE COMMONWEALTH FLEET~COMPRISING THE SECOND MOST POWERFUL NAVY IN THE WORLD ANI 
On page 382 we publish a condensed version of an article by Captain E. M. that the Home Fléet had been reduced in strength to one cruiser and four stress 
Eller, U.S.N., on sea power and peace which originally appeared in the destroyers, impudent claims to British territory were made by small Powers, stron 
United States Naval Institute Proceedings. Captain Eller states that as long some of whom supported their demands by a display of naval force. That war 
as England held dominant power at sea, there were no world wars, but that this impression of Britain's naval decadence had been fostered abroad by the and 
when her supremacy was challenged. by Germany and Japan, “ the hungry Government's policy of secrecy regarding naval matters was alleged by Mr. cohes 
wolves burst in, snarling and snapping after the booty."’ We have seen the Winston Churchill in the House of Commons on March 8, when he described for | 
same thing happen within recent months when, following newspaper reports their handling of naval affairs as the “quintessence of asininity.” After rema 
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SHIPS IN RESERVE. 





x KING GEORGE Y. 


po ae 


(To relieve Howe on refit in April, 1948.) 


7 SHIPS BUILDING. 





5. INDOMITABLE, INDEFATIGABLE, FORMIDABLE. 








tills 


WARRIOR. 


(To refit on return From Royal Canadian Navy.) 










































2 MONITORS, 5 FAST MINE-LAYERS. 
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AND DOMINION WARSHIPS: A TABLE WHICH SHOWS THE PRESENT STRENGTH OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


stressing that, next to the U.S. Navy, the Royal Navy was incomparably the 
strongest on the sea, he pointed out that the Navy had a dual function. In 
war it was our means of safety; in peace it sustained the prestige, repute 
and influence of this small island abroad, and it was a major factor in the 
cohesion of the British Empire and Commonwealth. Mr. Alexander, Minister 
for Defence, in reply said that he was grateful to Mr. Churchill for his 
remarks about the real strength of the Fleet, and concluded by saying that if 


Lonpon News" sy C. W. E. RICHARDSON. 


we needed a balanced task force to go to sea within one week or ten days 
from now, it could be provided. Our table shows that the Royal Navy is by 
no means the negligible quantity that the Home Fleet's striking force of one 
cruiser and four destroyers seemed to indicate. In addition; several of the 
Dominions possess small but efficient fleets of their own which contribute 
towards their own defence, and, should the respective Dominions so decide, 
would assist the Mother Country in a war involving the British Commonwealth. 
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OSTERITY !” said John Adams in the period 

of world tumult preceding our own, “ you 

will never know how much it cost the present 

generation to preserve your freedom. I hope you 
will make good use of it.” 

In those days he was speaking of a new nation, 

small in world affairs, though with a future beyond 

the greatest dreams. The dear-bought freedom 


Sitect, 
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THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD PEACE: 
AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE USE OF SEA POWER. 


The article on this page is a condensed version of ‘Sea Power and Peace,” by 
Captain E. M. Eller, U.S. Navy, which was published in the United States Naval principally the task of the: Navy, the modern 
Pr dings (Copyright, U.S. Naval Institute, A 








gave four ancestors opportunity to expand within J 
the safe bulwarks of the sea and to bring about 
our country’s miraculous development into the 
richest and freest and therefore the most blessed 
nation on earth. To-day, nearing the mid-point 
of the twentieth century, on the threshold of an 
era that may surpass the most glorious ones of the past, 
John Adams might repeat the same words. But this time 
he would be speaking them to a people with far greater 
duties and vaster prospects than in those earlier days. 
Preservation of freedom for our ancestors meant oppor- 
tunity to develop, little affected by the events of the 
greater nations, gradually into a world power. The 
freedom we have preserved for our children and their 
children means opportunity for the world power we have 
become to work out its destiny as an arbiter, perhaps 
the arbiter, of the fate of mankind for all time to come. 

The United States will not completely fulfil its great 
part unless it seeks the well-being of men everywhere in 
every way, mentally, physically, and spiritually. It will 
not fulfil its destiny of greatness at all if its purposes and 
efforts are not backed by strength, firm, resolute, positive, 
and powerful. In what will our strength consist ? 

For centuries 
the strength of 
America has been 
in the sea. To-day, 
however, men say 
with apparent good 
reason that the 
strength of the sea 
is ended—not in 
gradual change as 
has been the ex- 
perience with great 
forces of the past, 
but suddenly, dram- 
atically, and fate- 
fully ended. The 
world has been 
shaken by atomic 
explosions. Strange, 
new weapons are to 
cross above the seas 
so that the great 
waters will no 
longer be barriers. 
The oceans that 
have _ constituted 
the salvation of 
America have be- 
come but shrunken 
tidal streams, small 
hindrance to the 
weapons of to- 
morrow. We have 
seen, they say, the 
end of sea power, 
which has shaped 
so much of the 
greatness of 
America and been 
responsible for so 
much of our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

We have lost 
our armour; where 
then will be our 
salvation ? 


a 


AT A CONFERENCE WHERE PROBLEMS OF U.S. DEFENCE WERE DISCUSSED: MR, JAMES V. 


Department, Washington, D.C. 


land where their presence may rset rather than 
check, incidents. 

With a naval task force moving on the free sea, the 
problem is far less complicated. The danger of precipi- 
tating violent incidents is reduced. The power that can 
be brought to bear is both greater and far more prolonged. 
The sea highways are open to the ships to move wherever 
they will without affecting sovereignty. Within their hulls 
the floating fortresses carry not only a heavy concentration 
of armament and magazines filled with ammunition, but 
stores, supplies and maintenance facilities of every sort. 
These, supplemented by occasional re-supply ships and 
auxiliaries, permit the force to remain away from home 
territory indefinitely. 

With its guns that can reach into ports (and some day 
its rockets and guided missiles when they come of age), 
its airplanes that can range inland and return to the carrier 





polis, Md.) a few 
months ago and is reprinted here at a time when the strength of the British Navy 


has been the subject of debate and controversy. 
Captain Eller is at present Director of Public Information at the Navy 


After wartime duties in the Pacific, 


FORRESTAL, SECRETARY OF NATIONAL DEFENCE, WITH. 
SENIOR OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT AT THE KEY WEST NAVAL BASE, FLORIDA, 
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island to the young, strong and virile island 
continent. 

In determining what strength we need to carry 
out our responsibilities, we must take into account 
both the power to keep the peace and the power 
that must be ready to-save this country should 
war be forced upon us. Keeping the peace is 


Navy built around the aircraft-carrier and air- 
power, with some assistance from the threat of 
long-range aircraft armed with atomic bombs. 

To provide for the contingency of war, which 
we must do while striving in every way to prevent 
it, we must have the strong nucleus of a modern 
army built around air power; and we must have a com- 
plete fleet to support the principal means of keeping the 
peace—the carrier task force. 

What size these forces should be we can only determine 
from experience and the changing demands of the times. 
To-day we may need larger forces than to-morrow. A 
decade from now we may be able to cut them in half, or we 
may be forced to double them. Along with insuring that 
we have adequate forces, we must likewise insure that we 
do not saddle our economy with the devouring parasite of 
militarism. 

In the past, the control of militarism has been a 
concomitant blessing which has come to that nation 
fortunate enough to find its destiny in sea power—witness 
England’s great achievements with small forces when 
she alone held the sea, compared with the vast burdens 
imposed by militarism on land Powers. Sea power has 
provided bound- 
less strength and 
wide influence with 
comparative eco- 
nomy in material, 
money and men. 
The mobility of a 
fleet, its long en- 
durance at sea, its 
relative indepen- 
dence of many 
bases and long 
lines of supply 
ashore, all lead to 
economy and the 
efficient utilisation 
of funds put into 
national defence. 

The coming of 
the airplane for 
integration in both 
armies and navies 
has not lessened 
the relative eco- 
nomy of sea power. 
If anything, this 
relative economy 
has been increased. 
Like most other 
modern  develop- 
ments in war, the 
airplane is an ex- 
pensive weapon. 
It is expensive to 
construct; it is 
expensive to oper- 
ate; it is expensive 
in man-power both 
because of the 
large number. of 
*planes required for 
effective oper- 
ations, and the 
number of men 
nteded in ground 
facilities for every 





man in the air; 
it is expensive in 
bases, in airfields, 


{¥t 9 vecant contorenss of Go navel bese at Key Wort. Mr. James V. Forresta!, Secretary of National Defence, discussed lems of U.S. defence with senior officers of the 
National Military Establishment. * pores shows ; (seated, left to right) ‘Admiral ia E. Denfeld, Chief of Naval Operations; Fleet Admiral W. D. Leahy, 
Chief of Staff to the President ; Mr. 2 Forrestal, Secretary of National Defence ; : al Cari Spaatz, Chief of Staff, Air Force ; and General Omar Sradiey. U, oa Arm 
Chief ef Staff ; (back row, left to right) Vice. Admiral A. W. or-General M. Gruenther, Director, Joint S Wi. 
McNei! Special Assistant to the Secretary of 


This is a ques- 
tion of the most 
serious import. We 
must be strong to 





save ourselves in 

war. We must be 

strong in particular to carry out our great, almost divine 
responsibility of world leadership in striving for peace. 
We must be prepared to win a war, of course, should it 
come, but it may well be a hollow victory for a ruined 
nation in a shattered civilisation. It is the peace that 
it is our first need to win. 

Navies are still the means, and the primary effective 
means, of exerting military pressure short of war on nations 
that have sea frontiers. As the strong arm of national 
policy, a carrier task force takes with it all the elements 
that are required to back up diplomacy—the guns of its 
ships, the aircraft of its carriers, if necessary the rifles of 
its Marines. Like the arrival of policemen upon a scene 
where a fight is brewing, just the appearance of such a task 
force is sufficient in most cases to avert open conflict. 

Sea power, always of course integrating into itself the 
weapons of the air, is the only logical means by which we 
can exert international police responsibility. Aircraft are, 
of course, essential to this task. Long-range aircraft can 
be employed in some degree, but as a rule they have many 
disadvantages and few of the advantages of the carrier 
task force with its ship-embarked ‘planes. 

The stay of long-range aircraft above a troubled area 
is transitory. They cannot land without infringing 
sovereignty and stirring up tempers. In many cases they 
must fly en route over the territory of other nations, thus 
promoting causes of friction, If they should need to land 
abroad, they could not support themselves or the small 
number of troops they might bring. If they try to establish 
a base, not only do they run the risk of violating sovereignty, 
but they bring upon themselves the great problems of 
adequate maintenance, repair and supply arrangements. 
In addition, they have the perplexing and major problem 
of defending the airfield installations in probably a hostile 


. C, Wedemeyer, Director of Plans and Operations, 


decks at will, its Marines ready and trained in amphibious 
operations should the need require, the Naval Task Force 
is a policeman of the ablest mould, ever vigilant, ever on 
hand to support our international diplomacy, Integrating 
into itself, as it does, aircraft and the latest of other weapons 
of great range and power, this task force retains for modern 
sea power the strength that sea power of the past has 
always held for keeping the peace. 

For more than 2000 years the world’s richest periods of 
development, its flowering of civilisation, have coincided 
with control of the sea by a great Power. Opening the 
world’s highways to the free flow of commerce and to free 
communications, with resultant interchange of ideas and 
products, had a swiftly cumulative effect upon the advances 
of civilisation. Coincidentally, the destructive effects of 
war were vastly reduced because of the effectiveness of 
control of the seas in choking off outbreaks. 

The last nation to know this benign influence of sea 
power was England. As long as she held dominant power 
at sea, there were no world: wars. When this superiority 
was challenged, first by Germany, then by Japan (with the 
United States joining in the race more as a complement to 
Britain than as a challenger), the peace of the world fell 
apart. No longer did one strong navy police the world. 
Thg great regulating Power was gone. With England 
unable to maintain her unchallenged supremacy at sea, 
the hungry wolves burst in, snarling and snapping after the 
booty. For two generations and two bitter world wars 
we have seen the resultant struggle to replace England, 
both independent of and as part of other revolutions and 
8 . 

Gradually a new Power has been emerging to take 
England's place. Whether or not. we like it or want it, 
the baton has been passed from the little sea-girt mother 


ford, Vice-Chief of Naval tions ; . odie 
National Defence ; fit clans Nsom chat Sa ev S. Air Force ; and Licut-Generai in facilities, and 


in defences to pro- 
tect them. 

When the ’plane is put on an aircraft-carrier, part of this 
comparative expensiveness disappears. One base takes the 
place of many ashore. When we need aircraft in one part 
of the world, we move the ship which is both transport and 
base for the ’planes. When the job is finished and aircraft 
are needed in another area, the ship takes them there. 
One set of facilities on the ship equals many on the ground. 
The personnel on one ship do the work of many times their 
number ashore. The radar and anti-aircraft crews of this 
mobile base provide the protection that can be provided 
otherwise only by numerous defensive units at a multitude 
of land bases. There are, of course, other factors to be 
considered, such as the need for some shore naval air bases 
for training and operations. There is the requirement for 
shore bases for the fleet’s long-range shore-based ‘planes. 
Yet, all in all, the integration into the Navy of air power has 
been less expensive than its integration in land warfare. 

“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defences of peace must be con- 
structed,” states the preamble of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, If we 
can construct this peace in the minds of men and can effect 
a working reconciliation of national purposes within the 
United Nations, sea power will be.the means of guarding 
peace for 1000 years. 

If unhappily we fail in this effort, where we must make 
every effort not to fail, then sea power can still serve and 
save America, provided we put our faith in its power and 
cause it to be to us what it has been to England many 
centuries longer than our history. England alone of all 
nations in modern Europe put her faith in a strong navy. 
She alone, we may mark with deepest significance, of all 
important nations of the world, including ourselves, has 
escaped invasion for nearly 1000 years. 
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ON AN EXHIBITION TOUR: BRITISH DRAWINGS FROM THE WITT COLLECTION. 


‘“THREE COWS STANDING IN FRONT OF A GROUP OF 
TREES”; BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. (1727-1788). 
PEN, WITH SEPIA AND INDIAN-INK WASH. 


“A STARLING”; BY THOMAS BEWICK (1753-1828). WATER-COLOUR. 
INSCRIBED IN BEWICK’S HANDWRITING, “ THE EYE A LITTLE HIGH, 
THE BODY A LITTLE MOM PLUMP AND BRIGHT. THE NATURAL SIZE.” 


Nc ais Shatseees 
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‘“‘ CHILDREN AS FAGGOT GATHERERS’; BY THOMAS GAINS- A STUDY FOR THE DOME OF ST. PAUL’S’’; BY SIR JAMES 
BOROUGH, R.A. (1727-1788). BLACK AND WHITE CHALK. THORNHILL (1676-1734). PEN AND INK AND WASH. 


“THE PENSIVE MAID"; BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON 
(1756-1827). WATER-COLOUR. IN THE ARTIST'S TENDER, 
AS OPPOSED TO HIS COMIC, VEIN. 


“HEAD OF A MAN”; BY SIR GODFREY KNELLER Se “ MARIA GUNNING, COUNTESS OF COVENTRY’; BY HUGH 
(1646/9-1723). BLACK CHALK HEIGHTENED WITH WHITE. , ean. ; “ti DOUGLAS HAMILTON (1734-1806). PASTEL. 

HE organisation of touring loan exhibitions of jj “RPS opened at Worthing on March 6, is due at Hastings 

drawings and paintings is one of the ways in which vie ae | on April 4, and will then carry out a long itinerary 
the Arts Council of Great Britain fosters the general : oa scheduled to continue until January 29, 1949. While Sir 
public's great and growing interest in art. The latest a aS ' Robert Witt's choice does not include some of his more 
exhibition of this kind is “Some British Drawings important drawings, notably some of his finest Constables 
from the Collection of Sir Robert Witt, C.B.E., D.Litt.” and Gainsboroughs, it is catholic and comprehensive, and 
The owner has not only generously lent the drawings, “ADAM AND EVE EXPELLED FROM PARADISE”; BY HENRY it reveals in addition some charming aspects of life 
but has himself selected them. The ee. which FUSELI, R.A. (1741-1825). PEN AND WATER-COLOUR, in England during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Continued opposite. 











[ THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. | 
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LOVERS’ MEETING. 


ONQUIL ANTONY, who has written an uncommon farce called, agreeably, ‘‘ Hog’s 
Blood and Hellebore ’’—not the sort of name to forget—includes in it a youth who 
appeared, on the first night at the Boltons, to be one of the most exaggerated young lovers 
we had met. But light dawned in the third act: a girl who came, it seemed, of a line of 
expert witches, had administered a love-philtre. One thought of the scene in Pulci’s shop 
in ‘ Paolo and. Francesca,”’ when a customer seek§ “a syrup to keep Antonio faithful,” 
and Giovanni asks for “‘ some dreamy potion that can enthral a woman’s wandering heart.” 
To-day, except in imaginative farce, potions and philtres in the “‘ Tristan ’’ manner are 
out-moded—as out-moded, indeed, as the use of hedgehogs in witchcraft (Miss Antony has 
a disquisition on this). The dramatist -who writes a love-scene—and how few can resist 
it!—has to enthral an audience’s wandering 
heart solely with the witchery of words. These 
scenes, though so many novices rush at them 
over-confidently, are the most delicate and 
difficult to write. The highest cards have been 
played long ago. What can a_luckless 
dramatist do when the lovers of the ages are 
standing at his shoulder, listening ? Merely set 
his teeth and go forward. Plays must end in 
lovers’ meeting, every wise man’s son doth know. 
Much the finest love- passage we have had in 
the London theatre of late is one more than forty 
years old. It is that between the Playboy come 
from his ‘‘ windy corner of high, distant hills,” 
and the country girl, Pegeen Mike, in J. M. 
Synge’s comedy. As spoken at the Mercury 
Theatre by Liam Redmond (the Playboy made 
“amighty man. . . this day by the power of 
a lie”), and by Eithne Dunne, it has still a 
rapture unexampled in our time. Many young 
playgoers who had never seen the.piece will 
have known lately what an experience it is to 
hear Synge’s heightened speech, his magically- 
threaded rhythms, the picture of the holy 
prophets who “do be straining the bars of 
Paradise to lay eyes on the Lady Helen of 
Troy,” and Pegeen’s rapt : ‘‘ And I not knowing 
at all there was the like of you drawing near, 
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AND THE CHURCHES OF TO-MORROW. 


" HE war has destroyed much that was valuable in and about our churches, but it 

has also destroyed a good many things which can well be spared with considerable 
resignation.” So writes Sir Charles Nicholson, one of the contributors to ‘‘ Post-War 
Church Building,’’ edited by Ernest Short with an Introduction by John Rothenstein, 
Director and Keeper of the Tate Gallery (Hollis and Carter; 30s.). And when the time 
comes to put things in order again, it is to be hoped that all responsible, clergy and laity 
alike, will have read and pondered its pages ; for each of the twelve contributors is a specialist 
and, says the Editor, each is imbued with the underlying recognition that every structure 
which is to be worthy of the designation “‘ church ’”’ must be recognisable as a very House 
of God. They include Dr. Francis C. Eeles, O.B.E., of the Central Council for the Care of 
Churches, Preb. Eley of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Hope Bagenal, F.R.I.B.A., N. F. Cachemaille- 
Day, F.R.1.B.A., Llewellyn E. Williams, 
A.R.I.B.A., and the Rev. Andrew Freeman, 
B.Mus. A light chime of eight bells for operation 
from a keyboard, according to Albert A. Hughes, 
would cost from {650 to £750, but a would-be 
donor would have to be prepared to spend £4000 
if he wanted aring of twelve tenor weighing about 
40cwt. Itis exceedingly interesting to compare 
Geoffrey Webb’s essay on the building and 
furnishing of an altar according to the Roman 
rite and that of Dr. Eeles, in which he tells of the 
Anglican Tradition. But whether it be these, or 
Judith D. Guillum Scott telling of chalice and 
pyx, or Colonel Bertram Shore describing the all- 
essential need of keeping congregations content 
and comfortable by heating and ventilating 
systems, there is something to appeal to every- 
one interested in church art and building. 

The material with which the churches of 
to-morrow are to be built is an important con- 
sideration. As a corollary to the foregoing, 
therefore, a scholarly book by W. J. Arkell, 
“ Oxford Stone ’’ (Faber ; 25s.), is of consider- 
able value. The author, who was Senior Research 
Fellow of New College for seven years, tells of the 
various stones used in Oxford’s famous buildings : 


like the stars of God.” You might say of “IT HAS STILL A RAPTURE UNEXAMPLED IN OUR TIME”: “THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD,” for example, Headington and Milton, the soft, 


AT THE MERCURY, SHOWING THE SCENE IN WHICH PEGEEN MIKE (EITHNE DUNNE) AND THE FREQUENTERS 


Synge’s cadences, as of the airs at Inverness, 
“The heavens’ breath smells wooingly here.” 

Recently we have found an English 
dramatist who has something of this enchant- 


OF THE INN TURN ON THE PLAYBOY (LIAM REDMOND) WHEN THEY FIND OUT THAT HIS STORY OF 
HAVING MURDERED HIS FATHER IS QUITE UNTRUE. 
Mr. Trewin has been to the Mercury Theatre to see a play which is more than forty years old—“ The 
Playboy of the Western World,” by J. M. Synge. e says that thanks to Liam Redmond, Ejithne 
Dunne and their ‘colleagues, the “ magic is still unblurred.” 


peeling, undesirable stones, and the more durable 
Bladon, Clipsham and Taynton. Altogether 
Mr. Arkell describes some thirty different 
quarries, has much to say about roofing 





ing power over words. We knew from the 
jesting of “‘ A Phoenix Too Frequent ” that Christopher Fry was a 
writer with a dancing wit and a gift for imagery, for language of 
an elaborate texture not often met in the theatre. In “‘ The 
Lady’s Not for Burning,”’ staged last month at the Arts, he has 
shown again that words can excite him royally: he casts them 
from him with a bountiful freedom to which we are unused in 
these days of thin-filtered verse that offers water when we ask for 
wine. When Fry takes as much care with his plots as with his 
brimming verse, he should be a major dramatist. And he, too, 
can write love-scenes that avoid the trivial and the rubbed. 
Naturally, for the full flame and passion we must go to the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists. (Stephen Phillips, almost 
disregarded now, caught something of the proper ardour in the 
best scenes of “ Paolo.”) I return not only to “ Antony” and to 
“Romeo” but also to a few passages in Shakespeare’s less-acted 
** Troilus and Cressida,” which, strangely, is having two revivals 
this year. The Marlowe Society did it at Cambridge the other 
day, and it is also in the Stratford Festival programme. Paul 
Scofield, one of the strongest of our young Shakespeareans, will 
be the lover who cries that “ true swains in love shall, in the world 
to come, Approve'their truths by Troilus.”” To which the wanton 
Cressida makes answer in a fine virtuous passion. I still set to 
this the voice of Pamela Brown, who played the part at Stratford 
when she was a very young actress, and who cunningly endowed 
Cressida with a slight and attractive lisp. , 
Twenty-five years ago, the late Ion Swinley appeared as . 
Troilus in the Atkins revival with which the Old Vic completed 
its record (one, by the way, that Stratford has not yet achieved) 
—the production of every play in the Folio, and “ Pericles ”’ into 
the bargain. Stratford is still one short. When I think of Swinley, 
it is less for his work in Shakespeare (though this was very fine) 
than for some of his Tchehovian performances and his share— 





materials and concludes with a chapter on 
decay, repair and maintenance. 

Is it any consolation in this year of unrest to know that 2 
century ago there was a like situation? Paul Tabori and James 
Eastwood, authors of “ '48’’ (Meridian Books; 18s. 6d.), label 
1848 “the year of revolutions.” They have delved into its 
history, combing British and Continental sources for contem- 

accounts of happenings and personalities, and pay tribute 
to The Illustrated London News as a “ rich mine” for any writer 
dealing with the nineteenth century. After glimpsing the 
general European scene from the Congress of Vienna to the 
beginning of ’48, they present the spirit of revolution in France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Hungary, Poland, and then examine 
the situation produced in England and Ireland by this Conti- 
nental turmoil. To look back to 1848 in this fashion is interesting, 
but whether by so doing we can learn anything which will help us 
to overcome the problems of 1948 is doubtful. The authors say 
that as freedom was the universal cry a century ago, so it must 
be the test of whether we have advanced during the century. 
Numerous illustrations from contemporary issues of The Ilus- 
trated London News help to make vivid the times in which men 
like Mazzini, Kossuth, Louis Blanc, Bakunin and Mieroslawski 
lived and fought. 

What is the most magical of all country smells? George 
Brennand, author of “ Halcyon: An Angler’s Memories "’ 
(A. and C,. Black ; 16s.), says it is bog-myrtle. Here is an angler 
who not only writes enthusiastically and well of wet fly and dry 
fly, of trout and sea trout and salmon, but is not afraid to say 
that few fishermen realise the sporting possibilities of the eel. 
Which is all part of his conviction that to be a true fisherman 
one must not be a piscatorial snob. A delightful book. 

A new edition of “ River Keeper,’’ by John Waller Hills 
(Bles ; 12s. 6d.), should be welcomed by many who missed this 


as Robert Browning, in a touring company—in the love duet of A FINELY SUNG OPERA WITH A MASTERLY PERFORMANCE BY biography of a famous fishing character when it first appeared 


“The Barretts of Wimpole Street.” The play is soon to be MARIANO STABILE: THE NEW LONDON OPERA COMPANY'S FRO- = fourteen years ago. William James Lunn was river keeper on the 
revived, Some of us will wait anxiously to see how Rudolf Besier’s penn bay Bo pth ne fa aye po Beene Test for half a century. He was much more than that. He was 


stagecraft has survived the years. It had few of the vices of the WHICH FALSTAFF (MARIANO STABILE) MAKES LOVE TO 


a keen and independent observer of the wild life of the waterside. 


MISTRESS 
waxwork-drama, One forgot the heavy colouring of the tyrannical °°" (#¥MA TEOAN!), UNAWARE THAT THE LADIES ARE WATCHING + 4 day with Lunn,” writes Major Hills, “ got you into the 


father and thought first of the meeting between Elizabeth Barrett 
and Robert Browning. Ion Swinley, on.the night I saw him at a provincial theatre, entered 
Wimpole Street like an April gale. Here, for once, was an actor who could hint at genius, 
who could persuade us that he was indeed Robert Browning in the flesh and not a wavering 
shadow. It was the sort of ardent performance that needed no love-philtre. We shall see 
before long whether the play keeps its old tingle and passion, and whether the Wimpole Street 
meeting still lights up the stage and floods the theatre with a sense of freedom and release. 

Apart from the enchanted folk-weave of the “ Playboy,” most of the love-scenes on the 
current London stage are in our self-conscious modern idiom. The most gently-moving 
is in the Negro play “ Anna Lucasta,”” where Hilda Simms and Earle Hyman act with a 
subtle simplicity the best-written passage in a curiously up-and-down piece. In another 
American play, ‘ Rocket to the Moon,” at the St. Martin’s, an often distinguished dramatist, 
Clifford Odets, writes of the quest for love in the 


FROM BEHIND A SCREEN. 





country’s heart.”” Lunn had a tame eel, an albino, which lived in 
a tank and took worms from his hand. If he were sitting at the table near the tank it would 
reach out over the edge and put its nose on the back of his neck. His advice as to when 
to strike : in fast streams you cannot be too quick ; in a medium flow, count one; when a 
fish is rising lazily in slow water, you may count three quickly and be just in time to hook it. 

Books on fishing could of themselves well-nigh stock a modest library. Books on flying 
are a rapidly growing quantity. But Terence Horsley must be in a class by himself as a 
writer combining the two sports. His latest, “ Fishing and Flying ’’ (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 
12s. 6d.), will delight followers of both and the general reader into the bargain ; for his 
enthusiasm is infectious and he can write. To read how he and a friend took over a burn which 
held little but “‘side-creepers " and transformed it into a fishable stream for decent trout is to 
want to be young again and do likewise. We read how, in the midst of his Whitehall 
work, the author managed to fly up and down 








modern world, The questing girl is a dentist's 
secretary, romancing, childish, sincerely-drawn : 
Yolande Donlan (who would charm a bird from a 
branch) acts her with a matching sincerity, but 


the play comes thinly to the stage. It is, on the with a prickling 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


pa gts BA Jemesieh—A strange ecivess for seven, This—brought 
from en ub ¢ tre in Kensi: on—is good-tempered un} tious, 
of wit. Daphne Anderson, pee Fi has the right zest “ attack.” 


England and Scotland, “ and if the aircraft I flew 
happened to carry a fishing-rod ora gun, as well as 
a brief-case, it was nobody’s business but my own.” 
And none who has been caught in a mist in the high 
fells will read of Mr. Horsley’s experience in the 


face of it, an anecdote : its deeper significances are “ROCKET TO THE MOON "' (St. Martin's).—A “ romance " b; tist, Highlands without a sense of kinship and sympathy. 
muffled, though the company works earnestly. Gated Cee A Dy bg A LS = Secu It is strange to learn that until now no book 

Odets calls his play a “ romance.”’ So, too, in Ronald Simpson do their gallant best to save the piece from tedium. appears to have been published on one of the most 
a different fashion, is “* Carissima,"’ a new musical “* CARISSIMA "’ (Palace).—A musical , complete with Venetian carnival, in the con- popular and delightful of garden flowers, the 
piece that takes an old path. Love will always ventional manner. The libretto by Eric tz matters less than the music of Hans May. Michaelmas daisy. Yet about 300 distinct types 


find a way while there are musical-comedy Lester Ferguson has a good voice. 








have been named and the varieties derived from 














librettists, and composers to abet them. But we a ee oa Asay ame Gail es them exceed 1000, ranging from 3-in.-high rock- 
wish sometimes that one of Miss Antony's witches “THE PLAYBOY OF jah sy = =y- ee. an — We are back in Ge plants to the 3-ft. specimens of the herbaceous 
and warlocks would magically transform the frente —a_ 2 enh ithe a ; SS aoe, be BEshasieane Deldies ant Other Gosden 
words in which love finds its way: at present on “HOG’S BLOOD AND min} ete —)enanit Antone ——— witching Asters,’’ by E. R. Ranson (John Gifford ; 6s. 6d.), 
the light-musical stage—unless there is a librettist hours in a country An cr: pm bye yt 4 a better we have a monograph which tells us very much 
of Sir Alan Herbert's wit—it takes an all-too- first act. Ivor Barnard gives an HOF pn L about the plants, including details of culture. 
trampled path, J. C. Trew. A book for every garden-lover.—W. R, CaLvert. 
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BYRON’S LIFE AS A FILM DRAMA: THE POET AS PRESENTED ON THE SCREEN. 


RT IES 


BYRON (DENNIS PRICE) CALLS HIS SERVANT BY A SHOT; THE DOCTOR 
AND AUGUSTA (LINDEN TRAVERS) WAIT TO TELL HIM HE IS A FATHER, 








HUSBAND AND WIFE: BYRON (DENNIS PRICE) 

AND LADY BYRON (SONIA HOLM), WHOM HE 

MARRIED IN 1815. SHE CLAIMED A SEPARATION 
FROM HIM IN 1816. 


. » « MY POOR MOTHER DIED OF A BILL FOR UPHOLSTERY”: BYRON (DENNIS 
PRICE) TELLS LADY BYRON THAT HIS FAMILY ARE ALWAYS IN DEBT. 


George Gordon, sixth Lord Byron (1788-1824), great poet and figure of adventure, 
romance and scandalous legend, is the latest famous British character to be 
represented in a British film. “The Bad Lord Byron,” a Sydney Box production 
for Gainsborough Pictures, produced by Aubrey Baring and directed by David 
MacDonald, has just been completed, and will be shown in the late autumn. Scenes 


GEORGE GORDON, SIXTH LORD BYRON, THE GREAT POET 
AND FIGURE OF ROMANCE AND SCANDALOUS LEGEND, AS PRICE) WITH HIS ONLY RELATIVE, AUGUSTA 


REPRESENTED IN A NEWLY-COMPLETED BRITISH PICTURE 


TO BE SHOWN IN THE LATE AUTUMN: MR. DENNIS PRICE. 


DECIDING TO DESTROY BYRON’S MEMOIRS : JOHN MURRAY (ARCHIE DUNCAN ; LEFT), 
HOBHOUSE (RAYMOND LOVELL; RIGHT) AND AUGUSTA LEIGH (LINDEN TRAVERS). 


BROTHER AND HALF-SISTER : LORD BYRON (DENNIS 


LEIGH (LINDEN TRAVERS), AFTER A _ PAINFUL 
SCENE WITH LADY CAROLINE LAMB. 


rege pig af ep Re we 2 ee: 7 ro " TTS wlth. Cotes 
LADY MELBOURNE (IRENE BROWNE; LEFT), LADY CAROLINE LAMB (JOAN 
GREENWOOD), DISGUISED AS A PAGE, AND LORD BYRON (DENNIS PRICE). 
a ae . 
were shot in Venice and Ravenna to ensure the correct atmosphere for the 
Italian sequences, and a location unit also visited Newstead Abbey, Byron's 
Nottinghamshire seat. The characters introduced include Annabella Milbanke, whom 
Byron married; his step-sister, Augusta Leigh, Teresa Guiciolli and Lady Caroline 
Lamb, who described the poet as “‘ mad, bad, and dangerous to know.” 
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SUBJECT OF A RECENT FAUNAL SURVEY: 
SOME SPECIES OF BAST AFRICAN ANIMALS. 
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ELEPHANT COUNTRY NEAR MARALAL, KENYA. ELEPHANT CONTROL IN KENYA 
ON A MINOR SCALE COMPARED WITH TANGANYIKA AND UGAND 


THE MOST POWERFUL AND LARGEST OF ALL LIVING BIRDS: OSTRICHES ON THE 
SERENGETI PLAINS, TANGANYIKA—-UNDULATING COUNTRY WITH ACACIA WOODING. 
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THEY LIVE LARGELY ON GRASS ROOTS AND DO SOME DAMAGE TO CROPS, | ELEPHANTS CROSSING A TRACK NEAR MARALAL, KENYA. ALTHOUGH THEY HAVE TO BE CONTROLLED 
h 08 —_ sensttent THEY ARE IN NO DANGER WHATEVER OF EXTERMINATION, 


sagen 


WART-HOG CROPPING GRASS IN A KENYA FOREST, WHERE THEY ARE VERY PLENTIFUL. 
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A RHINOCEROS ON A GSALT-LICK BY A LAKE NEAR NYERI, KENYA. THEY ARE EASY PREY GIRAFFE FEEDING ON A MIMOSA THORN-TREE IN THE N’GONG MILLS, KENYA, AN AREA 
FOR THE NATIVE POISON-ARROW POACHER. j WHERE THEY ARE COMMON AND EASILY APPROACHABLE. « 
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by Sir Geoffrey de Havilland, whose excellent photographs of African game are 
already well known to readers of The I/ilustrated London News. The widespread 
slaughter of wild fauna in large tracts of Africa has threatened some of the 
larger mammals with ultimate extinction. This destruction of game has been one 


There has recently been much interest in the control and preservation of African 
game, and the new factors which menace their existence are described in a 
recently published report.of a faunal survey in Eastern and Central Africa by 


Captain Keith Caldwell, late Game Warden, Uganda? and Senior Assistant Game 
Warden, Kenya. An interesting article on the preservation of African game, by of the attempts to solve the problem of the tsetse-fly (Glossina morsitans)—the 


the same author, appeared in The /ilustrated London News of March 9, 1946. shadow over Africa which menaces men and animals in large areas of the 
The photographs which appear on these pages were taken in Kenya and continent with sleeping sickness and Nagana (cattle disease). In our issue of 
Tanganyika at about the time that the survey was made. They were all taken February 7, 1948, we published a pictorial chart showing some of the animals 
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REMARKABLE “SHOTS” OF AFRICAN WILD LIFE: 
BIG-GAME HUNTING WITH A CAMERA. 
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WHERE ELEPHANT AND RHINO ARE FREQUENTLY SIGHTED: A TYPICAL FOREST SCENE NEAR 
NYERI, A SMALL TOWN ABOUT 97 MILES FROM NAIROBI. 
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‘ WILDEBEEST (GNU) AND ZEBRA IN THE N’GONG HILLS, KENYA. AT ONE TIME ZEBRA 
WERE CONSIDERED A PEST IN KENYA -.AND CLASSED AS VERMIN, \ 
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REN OUHENUONUN LOR ON TENN LDN OUND NNREREREDOLEDONUNOORRLUN ONL EVRUGUORNORODURRROEOREUDANVURORUREDGEDOROGURRODRORUNUED DON NEQSEDAREDGRURURAUREORONORURGENORNNUA (IU ULL UNNNLENORURS DOCORORURMRERROHUREDGN(R 
Splananseasiciieniaisaisieiienduindsasendemanteimnaesattlitena ) ON THE SERENGETI PLAINS, TANGANYIKA: A YOUNG LION AND LIONESS PQSE FOR 
! THEIR PHOTOGRAPH. THESE PLAINS ARE WORLD-FAMOUS FOR THEIR NUMEROUS LIONS. 
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\ ELEPHANTS BATHING IN A FOREST POOL NEAR NYERI, KENYA, WHERE LARGE HERDS ARE NOT 
\ INFREQUENT. THEY ARE NOT POACHED TO ANY GREAT EXTENT, a ene 
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WILDEBEEST (BRINDLED GNU) ON THE SERENGETI PLAINS, TANGANYIKA: THEY ARE ONE OF THE MOST SPORTING OF THE SMALLER ANTELOPES: A FEMALE BUSHBUCK 
AS SPEEDY AS GOOD HORSES AND CANNOT BE HUNTED DOWN BY DOGS. ON A SALT-LICK IN KENYA. THE FEMALES ARE HORNLESS. 


which have been destroyed in large numbers in certain areas as a means of Ordinary emulsion dried off and oil spray was absorbed by the oxen. As a 
controlling the fly. It is hoped that as a result of the recent conference at result, the spray had to be renewed every two days, and the expense worked out 
Brazzaville; attended by British, French, Belgian and Portuguese representatives, at £5 daily. In view of this, the’ experiment had to be given up and the fly 
new weapons may be devised against the tsetse. Captain Caldwell describes an returned. It was thought that if a more satisfactory medium could be found the 
experiment carried out with D.D.T. by the Experimental Station Department of experiment might well be successful against CG. morsitans, which lives in dense 
Tsetse Research at Shinyanga, Tanganyika. A herd of cattle sprayed with bush and would hunt out the cattle.” It is encouraging to know that experi- 
D.D.T. were turned into bush infested with Glossina pallidipes. ‘‘ The result was ments and intensive research are being carried out in the endeavour to control 
90 per cent. decrease in the fly, but they could not get any spray to stay on. the tsetse fly and thus end the wholesale slaughter of game. 
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A SUPER -SENSITIVE PLANT. 

M'Mosa PUDICA, a tropical creeping weed of Brazilian origin, is remarkable for 

the manner in which it exhibits extreme sensitivity to contact-stimulation. In 
India, and in other parts of tropical Asia, where it may now be found growing extensively, 
it arouses the interest of the casual observer no less than that of the botanist seeking to 
determine the physiological mechanism whereby, at the slightest touch, the pinnules of 
its feathery bipinnate leaves commence to close up in pairs; while, if its thorny stem is 
struck, the entire plant adopts an appearance of wilting as the pinnules come together 
and the leaf petioles droop downwards. 

It is a relatively small plant belonging to the family of the Mimosacez, included in the 
larger order of the Leguminosz. It tends to spread rapidly, and at the time of flowering 
produces curious little mauve-tinted pom-pons composed of long stamens which in time 
give place to flat, narrow pods depressed between the seeds and known as lomentums. 

However, it is the leaves and the movements they perform in response to the slightest 
contact-stimulus which are of special interest. 

Each pinnule and leaf is pulvinate ; the bases of the petioles being thickened and flexible, 
due to the presence of specialised mofor-organs known as pulvini which occur as swellings 
and are plainly visible. Inside each pulvinus the walls of the parenchymatous cells are 
thinner in the lower half, while the intercellular spaces are large. A vascular bundle runs 
through the centre. 

As the result of careful investigation it has been demonstrated that changes of turgor 
on the two sides of the pulvinus is responsible for the bending movement of the various 
parts, stimulation causing water to escape into the intercellular spaces, and so producing 
a differential loss of turgor in the cells of the lower half. On the other hand, the manner 
in which either contact, actual injury 
or some form of shock stimulates 
water to escape, would still appear 
to be a subject for further speculation 
and enquiry ; even though it is now 
generally held that the transmission 
of stimuli is brought about by 
a chemical substance (hormone) 
liberated at the point of stimulation, 
and transported to the pulvini by 
way of the water current in the 
woody tissue. 

While experiments have demon- 
strated that such a chemical sub- 
stance is undoubtedly present, and 
hormones are known to play an 
important part in connection with 
certain growth movements in plants, 
it may still be questioned, perhaps, 
whether the amazing rapidity of 
response to stimulation can _ be 
explained properly in this way, 
particularly as it would appear that 
speed measurements recorded by 
investigators have been carried out 
with specimens grown under hot- 
house conditions providing a some- 
what slower response, 

The Indian scientist Sir Jagadis 
Bose believed in transmission 
effected by the propagation of pro- 
toplasmic excitations along a sort of 
nervous system; although, despite 
the amazing apparatus he devised 
for recording the reactions of plants, 
his opinion was not accepted by 
his contemporaries. ll the same, 
it is just possible that something 
in the nature of cellular resonance 
effects might prevail ; although obviously, in the absence 
of anything to support such a view, this must be 
regarded as a highly speculative suggestion only.* 

It has been considered, too, that contact-stimulation 
leading to movements in Mimosa pudica may provide 
certain positive advantages, inasmuch as grazing animals 
attracted by a mass of green foliage, by setting 
up a vibration of the soil with their approach, could 
cause the inviting greenery to disappear from view, one 
plant passing on the shock to the next by the touch 
of its own leaves falling downwards. To test this pretty 
notion, the writer arranged for a-heavy flat weight to 
be dropped from a height of ro ft. into a mass of Mimosa 
pudica which had been cultivated in a bed for observa- 
tion, While the weight effectively crushed those plants 
on which it fell, the disturbance was not transmitted 
beyond the range of immediate damage, and nearby 
plants remained unaffected. It was noted further, that 
when a slight breeze was blowing, contact of one plant 
with another did not necessarily produce contact- 
stimulation, Even the occasional contact of the leaves 
of a plant growing beside a stone pillar near the edge 
of the bed did not produce any result. On the other 
hand, the pinnules of the same plant, when brushed 
lightly with a piece of string, closed up immediately. 
A much more surprising result was obtained with a 
small stake driven into the soil in the centre of the bed. 
After a certain amount of unavoidable disturbance had subsided, and the plants which had 
been agitated had returned to normal, pinnules brushed gently by the wind against the 
stake were unaffected. Yet, when the same stake was later used after withdrawal to touch 
the same pinnules, they promptly reacted to the stimulus of contact. It was only possible 
to assume provisionally, therefore, that contact-pressure caused by moving air and by a 
mechanical agency differed in some way. , 

Like a number of other leguminous plants, Mimosa pudica normally adopts a closed 
position at night, and in this respect provides nothing in the matter of behaviour which 
cannot be satisfactorily accounted for; although the plant's failure to display irritability 
under certain extreme conditions of heat, cold and an absence of light, as well as suscepti- 
bility to the effects of certain narcotics, is of interest. In fact, if such conditions persist for 
too long, a time will arrive when there will not be a return to normal conditions of contact- 
stimulation, 

There can be no question whatever that the plant merits still closer investigation, 
and preferably under normal conditions of growth amid tropical surropndings ; 
since, apart from its special interest as being the most sensitive of all plants which 
are capable of being stimulated by contact, it is quite possible that underlying a distinct 
physiological peculiarity may reside a more detailed answer to sundry curious problems 
of plant behaviour. 

Although rated as a weed, Mimosa pudica possesses valuable binding qualities, and is 
thus of some use for holding together the banks of railways in the tropics, where exception- 
ally heavy rainfall is generally experienced during the wet season. Should its rapid spreading 
tend to become a menace, however, the only remedy is to starve out the creeping roots 
by cutting down the leaves. S. H. Pures Lincxs. 


a more detailed answer to many prob 
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REMARKABLE FOR THE MANNER IN WHICH IT EXHIBITS EXTREME SENSITIVITY TO CONTACT-STIMULATION : 

Mimosa pudica, A TROPICAL WEED OF BRAZILIAN ORIGIN, SHOWING (LEFT) THE NORMAL APPEARANCE OF THE PLANT; AND 

(RIGHT) AFTER IT HAS BEEN TOUCHED, WHEN THE ENTIRE PLANT ADOPTS AN APPEARANCE OF WILTING AS THE PINNULES 
COME TOGETHER AND THE LEAF PETIOLES DROOP DOWNWARDS. 

In “ The World of Science” article on this page, Mr. Phipps Lincke describes some ex 


a sensitive plant which arm when touched, and —_— ont bp te | this distinct lon ag ye peculiarity may be found 
lems of plan aviour. 





THE MECHANISM BY WHICH THE APPEARANCE OF WILTING IS PRODUCED: THE 

BASE OF LEAF-STALKS OF Acacia SP., SHOWING THE “ PULVINU$,” OR CUSHION- 

LIKE SWELLING, IN WHICH THE TURGIDITY OF THE CELLS CHANGES TO EFFECT 
THE RAISING OR LOWERING OF THE STALK. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
EALISM and vigour always mean something rather grim; therefore, to describe 
“No Resting Place,’’ by Ian Niall (Heinemann; gs. 6d.), as realistic and vigorous 
in a high degree is to forbid all thoughts of a pleasant story. Yet this tinker’s tragedy is 
quite as far removed from the sordid. It is a work of imagination. 

In a sense, the Kyles are natural eu. aies of society. Though semi-vagrant, they are 
not of one kind with the gypsies, whom they look down on; they have their tumble-down 
cottages for winter, their traditional ground, even a certain pride in fixedness—‘ The 
Kyles has been in this country since afore the poliss come.”” They are entrenched, however, not 
like the rural herd, but like wild creatures in their lair ; while depending on the tame world 
for a livelihood, they despise its standards and resent its authority. Their virtues are of the 
pack. The men—six brothers—fight like fiends even among themselves, but stand together 
in peril and trouble as a matter of course. Outside the clan they feel no bond of kinship. 

The tame world fears and shuns them, not without cause. They are aggressive, touchy, 
like other wild creatures ; they drink, and are extremely violent in drink. Yet if let alone, 
or fairly treated, they would do no great harm. And all but one have a certain prudence 
in their violence—they know the tame are powerful. 

But Alec in a fury knows no restraint, no mercy for himself or others. He isa little, 
bald man, with a withered arm—the fiercest fighter of the lot. Even his brothers are a bit 


















afraid of him. Compared with Alec, they are half-tame, after all ; but Alec is right outside, 
leading a free, instinctive life with nature and, at any odd moment, gliding into animal, 
poetic day-dreams—like a wolf, as the romantic poets have imagined wolves. He is a good 
husband, an adoring father to his two little boys. 
kills a gamekeeper. 


And at the beginning of the story, he 
Calmly batters him to death, and—except as he is forced to—does not 
_give it another thought. 

The police suspect him, or rather 
more, but*as the Kyles, accomplished 
liars, all stick together, they can do 
nothing. Yet retribution catches up. 
The murder starts a train of mishaps 
and brawls, in one of which Alec 
knocks out P.C. Claybody with a 
whisky-bottle. Claybody recovers not 
quite right in the head. Before, he 
was a tame old booby waiting for 
his pension; now, his terror of the 
Kyles has crystallised into an idée fixe 
that Alec shall swing. A _ witless, 
pitiful obsession, worthy of such a 
stupid man. Only, as it proves, fate 
is on his side. This final stroke hasa 
touch of melodrama ; but the power 
and justice* and sympathy of the 
whole presentment are very remark- 
able indeed. 

“ The Dogs Do Bark,’’ by Barbara 
Willard (Macmillan; 8s. 6d.), deals 
with another type of non-conformist 
—no professed outlaw, but a whited 
sepulchre. Though the description 
is too bleak for Oliver Zeal, with his 
dramatic looks and his flamboyant, 
outsize personality. What a lesson in 
self-help and courage—this paralytic 
in his wheeled chair! Zeal is a victim 
of the First World War: yet not a 
victim, for he never lost heart. Now 
he has worked up a little business, 
and supports his family in modest 
comfort at St. Swithin’s-by-Sea— 
where his daily outings, attended by 
the faithful Ludo, are, or should be, 
a perpetual edification. 

All his family suspect or know the truth, except 
Christine, the younger daughter, who has been at school 
abroad. But all in different ways are under his thumb. 
Rosetta sticks to him for her mother’s sake—the mother 
she never saw. Her sister Pussy loves Rosetta as her 
own child. His son-in-law, Rosetta’s husband, is an 
accomplice, a weak young man in love with his wife. 
As for Ludo, a cheerful, simple crook, he thinks Zeal a 
higher being. And innocent young Christine adores him. 

All this might have gone on for ever, but for hubris— 
that ancient enemy. A certain Crowther has a chance 
of becoming mayor. He is a kind, honest man, but, as 
it happens, with a phobia about private charity; 
professional begging, he remarks to Zeal, is the first 
thing he would try to put down. The remark is made 
in all innocence—just because of his obsession, he 
admires Zeal wholeheartedly; but its effects are 
devastating. First they quarrel about it, then Zeal 
decides to have his revenge. He will write a begging 
letter which the “ man of principle” can’t resist, and 
thus expose him as a fraud. Everyone entreats him 
not to; but he will doit. By this means he is exposed. 
And the more exposed he is, the more he fights back, 
with savage obstinacy, which recoils upon himself—to 
the bitter end. This admirable plot—more brilliant 
than appears in outline-—has its weak places, and the 
novel has not quite mass enough. But there are 
many good things in it, besides the drama. 

“ The Lost Ant,”” by Miriam Blanco-Fombona (Allen and Unwin ; 7s. 6d.), is the simple 
story of a peon who won a prize in the lottery. From this, by luck, he goes on to a huge 
fortune—and a diplomatic post, which fills him with childish glee. It is Alejandro’s own 
idea that his daughters shall marry. lords ; but it is his wife who gives her whole mind to it. 
For Alejandro soon has enough of London, and begins to yearn for his native Andes and 
Hormiga Perdida ; but Consuela is an ambitious woman—and her daughters take after her. 

She secures one lord for cash: a humiliating deal, and Lady Ribburn, though heart- 
less, is for ever haunted by her change of religion, which proved a sine qua nom. Her son 
and daughter have hearts—but one is not a Ribburn, and the other dies young. Then the 
unsuspecting cuckoo becomes a Catholic and returns home to the Lost Ant. So nothing 
is left. All the Lost Ant side, especially little Alejandro with his antics, nalvetés and 
homesickness, is quite charming. One cannot say much for the plausibility of the English 
scene, either above stairs or below. 

I’m afraid in “ Puzzle for Pilgrims ’’ (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.) Patrick Quentin has gone too 
far. When Iris Duluth leaves her husband, he expects us to take it seriously—as if we 
didn’t know that detectives’ marriages are indissoluble. However: she has left him, for 
a golden-haired English genius, who has left his vicious little rich wife. Then the vicious 
wife is thrown off her balcony. Iris was around, and English Martin, and Martin's sister 
Marietta—and soon they are all being blackmailed by a red-haired tough who calls himself 
Uncle Jake. The question is supposed to be, not only who done it, but who will marry 
who—for Peter Duluth is soon attracted by Marietta. But, as I said, of that we are in 
no doubt. The scene is Mexico at its most Mexican ; the story is very animated, full of 
surprises—only it attempts too much. K. Jonny. 
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Push-Button Radio 









































Now open on the First Floor 


where there is. the finest selection 
of high quality sports equipment in 
the country 

where specialists are ready to give 
advice on gear for most sports and 
games 

where the needs of the beginner are 
as thoroughly understood as the 
demands of the expert 



























where you will find the traditional 

courtesy for so long associated with 

the name of Above is Model 1119. A 5-valve A.C. mains 
receiver with push-button control for 3 wave- av anecneenee 
bands and 5 stations. Incomparable tone RBOORDS AND RADIO APPARATUS 


TO B18 MAJESTY THE KING 


quality. Distinguished walnut-finish cabinet. 
27 gns. (plus £9. 4.4 tax). 
NOM WW 
Also in a similar cabinet. Model 1407. 4- \ =n Y 
valve superhet battery receiver with push- S i say . 
button control. Equal in every way—per- SS || eee hy Y 
formance, tone, a™pearance —to a mains 
set. Complete with batteries. 
25 gns. (plus £8. 10.8 tax). 


a THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX J 
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From Boucher’s lovely painting, Dues of 
translated this group into —s 
‘ lain; and ions of connoisseurs 
THE SUPER TEN SALOON ve praised it rc its beauty of form and 
colouring, just as generations ne a ma inati 
proces Sans praised the unchanging quality 
ig Queen “ Grand Liqueur”’. 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 














There are three Singers —the 
Nine, the Ten and the Twelve. 
Each as the car-wise have known 


for some time, is more than com- a OTORS GRAND tHtQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
monly well worth waiting for. MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. DISTILLERS, LEITH SCOTLAND 
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April is a busy month in the home. The dark days of 
winter are over, and in house and garden much needs to 
be done. In this season of renewal reminders of the 
Midland Bank’s service to householders are frequent. The 
Bank is ready to assist in meeting essential outlay ; if 
requested, it will pay on their due dates rent and 
insurance premiums on behalf of customers; while 
statements of account provide a simple record of household 
income and expenditure. In many ways an account with 
the Midiand Bank contributes towards the smooth running 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 











SAUCES 
MADE FOR 
THE 
CONNOISSEUR. | 





SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE. 


ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 





WILL R.ROSEw 


23, BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 
133/134, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
25, THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


and get MAGNA PRINTS (tege) 


be Sure lo ath pot 


‘WARDONIA 
the Finest 


all Kazot blades 




















St. George's 
‘botel 
CLIFTONVILLE, KENT 


2 hrs. from London, 2 miles from Margate. 


The Hotel with a world-wide repu- 
tation for good food, hospitality, 
mal service and happy atmo- 
sphere. Fully Licensed of course. 
ancing (resident orchestra), Games, 
Sport—every attraction. 
Early ication for accommodation is 
suggested Whitsun or Summer Holidays. 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE AND TARIFF 
AT REQUEST 


"Phone: MARGATE 860 





























THE ALLAN PERSONAL TRAVEL SERVICE 





ORD CECIL DOUGLAS and 
[ MR. IVOR CASSON, directors 
of Henry Allan & Sons 
(Travel) Ltd., wish to announce 
that they are now able to offer 
facilities for world-wide travel 
for business and pleasure. You 
are cordially invited to visit 
the offices at 25, Cockspur St., 
London, S.W.1. 


HENRY ALLAN & SONS (TRAVEL) LTD., 
25, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Whitehall 5387/9 


Air, land and sea travel to all parts 
of the World. 





THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Quality built the renown 
of the Havana 
Quality must be the test of 
the Jamaican Cigar 


Invicta 


MADE AND SHIPPED BY HOUSES 
WITH THE FAMILY TRADITION 
OF FINE CIGARS 
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These words Arouse A thrill 


of anticipation which actual ex= 


{ 
en Son 


perience will surpass when you take, 
at such moderate cost the holiday 


that is different and savour the old- 


ee) 





world charm and cuisine of Provincial 


FRANCE 


Information from any Travel Agent or from the 
FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
179, Piceadilly, Londen, W.1. 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES zs 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 
WINCETTES - DRESS GOODS C 
SHIRTINGS - FURNISHINGS -_ 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 






HER WORLD is on train wheels for the first time 
The countryside flows past the window like a 
gaily-patterned green scarf. And at the end of 
her first railway journey — her first Kia-Ora 
Never before had she tasted such a refreshing 
and delicious fruit drink. And mother knows 
that Kia-Ora is so good for children. That's 
why she will always ask her grocer for a bottle 
— it’s purely delicious ! 


KIA-ORA MEANS GOOD HEALTH — 2 


WORRMOCHSES, CREWOSOM 6&6 CO. LTO pResTor 
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2/11 for ten 


(incl. tax) 


. . . the sharpest edge in the world! 














Mrs Smiths 


vote for Creda 


because the new Creda is just what the Mrs. Smiths have 
always wanted—fast boiling, large oven with fully automatic 
control, separately heated plate drawer, special device for 
simmering, easy to clean—all designed in a thoroughly modern 


By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 4 
Sn Gert we cheerful exterior 




















Ask for particuiars from your Electricity 
Supply Showrooms or Electrical Retailer 


ELECTRIC COOKERS 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO LTD OLDBURY BIRMINGHAM & BRANCHES « © conmpanr 


Maximum Prices: Per bottle 30,/-; Hali-botthe 15,9. only 
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